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“Nerts,”  Said  the  Dean 

by 

Harry  Warendorf  2nd 


The  door  of  the  tiny  apartment 
opened  and  in  walked  Roscoe 
Hibbard,  son  of  G.  Roscoe  Hib- 
bard of  “Hibbards  Handy  Handkerchiefs 
. . . A Carload  for  a Cough.”  The  younger 
Hibbard,  a sophomore  at  Whitbeck  uni- 
versity roomed  with  a colorless,  pedantic 
junior  by  the  name  of  William  Finch,  but 
known  to  the  boys  or  “Finchy,”  a nick- 
name which  he  detested. 

“Hi,  Finchy,”  said  Roscoe,  “any  mail 
for  me?” 

“There  is,”  said  Finchy,  “a  letter  from 
Harold.” 

“Harold,”  asked  Roscoe,  “Harold 
who?” 

“Your  brother,  stupid.  Surely  you 
haven’t  forgotten  dear  little  Harold?  ” 
“Oh,  Harold,  ” said  Roscoe.  “Good  old 
Harold  . . . the  louse.  What  does  he 
want?  ” 

“He’s  coming  to  see  you  again;  or, 
rather,  coming  to  see  us.  ” 

“That,”  said  Roscoe,  “means  trouble.  ” 
“Speaking  as  a man  who  knows  Har- 
old, as  one  who  has  seen  the  pride  of  the 
Hibbards  in  action,  my  dear  Roscoe,  1 
can  do  naught  but  agree  with  you  and, 
moreover,  can  do  no  better  than  parrot 
your  statement  and  say  to  you  ‘Ay  friend, 
that  most  likely  DOES  mean  trouble’.” 
And  then,  “What’ll  we  do?  ” 

“When’s  he  coming?  ” 

“He  expects  to  be  here,  according  to 


his  ungrammatical  and  not  entirely  lucid 
letter,  Friday  evening  ...  in  time  for  din- 
ner. ” 

“But  he  can’t.  ” 

“Whaddaya’  mean  he  can’t.’  He  is.  ” 
“But  we  have  dates  with  Elsie  and 
Laura.  They’re  respectable.  He  won’t  like 
them.” 

“We  ll  break  them.  At  least  I’ll  break 
mine.  As  a matter  of  fact  I have  already 
broken  it.  I’m  going  home.  ” 

“Home?  Home?  you’re  going  home 
and  leave  me  with  that  demon  rumhound 
on  my  hands?  You’re  yellow  boy,  yeller 
as  a cat.  You  can't,  ” and  he  said  this  in 
an  aggrieved  tone,  “take  it.  ” 

“Ah,  ” said  Finchy. 

“Whaddaya’  mean  ‘Ah’?  ” 

“Nothing,  Just  ‘Ah’.  ” 

“You’re  a rat.  ” 

“Ah!” 

“Nuts,”  said  Roscoe. 

Finchy  went  home.  Roscoe  was  angry. 
(At  least  his  roommate  could  stand  by 
him.)  Harold,  of  course,  was  a nice  guy 
in  his  place.  But  his  place  was  very  de- 
finitely not  at  the  side  of  his  younger  bro- 
ther Roscoe,  who  had  all  the  trouble  he 
wanted  without  having  to  take  Harold 
out  on  a date  with  dizzy  floosies  and  drink 
lousy  liquor  until  it  came  out  of  his  ears 
and  . . . and  then  lug  Harold  home,  put 
him  to  bed,  get  rid  of  the  women  and 
clean  up  the  mess.  Roscoe  knew  this 
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would  happen.  It  always  had.  Harold  had 
these  two  weaknesses  . . . women  and  li- 
quor, as  well  as  a third.  He  was  short- 
weighted  in  the  matter  of  brains.  He  was 
in  short,  a pain  in  the  ankle.  Well  Finchy’s 
going  home  would  at  least  give  Harold  a 
place  to  sleep.  The  apartment  had  only 
three  rooms.  Two  bedrooms  and  a living 
room  between  them. 

Then  Roscoe  sat  down  and  considered 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Here  it  was  Wed- 
nesday, and  Harold  was  coming  Friday. 
He  couldn’t  take  him  out  on  the  same 
party  with  Elsie  . . . that  was  impossible. 
And  he,  Roscoe,  wouldn’t  break  a date 
with  Elsie  to  go  out  on  one  of  those  floo- 
sie dates  with  Harold.  So  it  was  obvious 
that  they  could  not  go  out  together  Fri- 
day evening.  The  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  Harold  a floosie  date  and  let  him  go 
out  alone.  That  was  the  idea.  Why  hadn’t 
he  thought  of  it  sooner? 

So  he  called  up  Armine. 

’’Hello  Armine,  this  is  Roscoe. 

’Listen  Armine,  my  brother  Harold 
. . . you  remember  Harold  ...  he  and  you 
and  1 and  Peggy  were  out  together  a 
couple  of  months  ago.  Sure  you  remem- 
ber him,  the  fellow  with  the  big  . . . yes, 
that’s  right,  the  fellow  with  the  big  Pack- 
ard. Well  listen,  Armine.  He’s  coming  up 
Friday  about  seven.  I’m  going  out,  but 
I’ll  leave  the  key  to  my  apartment  on  the 
ledge  over  the  door.  You  come  in  about 
seven  and  wait  here  for  him.  Explain  that 
1 had  some  important  business  to  attend 
to.  Tell  him  1 was  having  dinner  with  the 
dean.  He’ll  take  you  out  and  you’ll  have 
a swell  time.  Tell  him  to  take  you  to 
Mickey’s.  And  listen  Armine;  for  the  love 
of  God  don’t  stay  in  my  apartment.  I say 

DON’T  YOU  AND  HE  STAY  IN  MY 
APARTMENT.  The  woman  downstairs  is 
an  awful  prude,  and  she  has  an  idea  this 
is  a den  of  iniquity  or  something.  What’s 
that?  I said  ‘den  of  iniquity.’  A den  of 


iniquity  is  a sort  of  ...  oh  well,  never 
mind.  Only  don’t  stay  in  my  apartment. 
Make  him  take  you  out.  O.  K.  then,  Ar- 
mine, about  seven  Friday  evening.  Take 
care  of  yourself  and  thanks.  Tell  him  not 
to  wake  me  when  he  comes  in.  Good- 
night. ” 

And  that  was  that.  Swell  solution.  Ar- 
mine would  take  care  of  Harold,  and  he, 
Roscoe.  could  go  out  with  Elsie  to  the 
Arts  Ball  and  get  tight  in  a respectable 
way,  which  differed  from  Harold’s  way 
only  in  that  it  took  longer  and  you  didn’t 
drink  so  much  that  you  couldn’t  see  well 
enough  to  drive  a car.  Enough  so  that  you 
drove  very  badly.  But  not  enough  so  that 
you  couldn’t  drive  at  all.  It  was  a very 
fine  distinction  and  Roscoe  was  never 
quite  sure  where  one  stage  ceased  and  the 
other  began. 

Along  about  Saturday  morning  Roscoe, 
driving  very  badly  indeed,  returned 
home,  fumbled  his  way  out  of  his  clothes 
and  went  to  bed. 

Two  hours  later  someone  was  shaking 
him  very  violently. 

“Go  way,  ” said  Roscoe,  and  rolled 
over. 

The  shaking  continued. 

“Go  way,  ” repeated  Roscoe.  “Go  far 
away.  Go  way  and  let  me  die.  Oh  my 
head  ...  oh  oh  oh! 

“Where,  ” said  the  shaker,  ”is  the  wo- 
man ? ’’ 

“In  your  hat,”  said  Roscoe  and  turned 
over  again. 

But  the  elderly  shaker  was  not  so  eas- 
ily silenced.  He  shook  the  suffering  soph- 
omore and  asked  again: 

“Where  is  she?  ” 

So  Roscoe  sat  up. 

“Oh,  it’s  you,”  he  said  recognizing  the 
portly  figure  of  his  landlord,  one  John 
Spivitz. 

“Yes  it’s  me,  ” said  Mr.  Spivitz,  ” and 


“Nerts,  ” Said  the  Dean 


I want  you  to  get  that  woman  out  of  here 
and  get  out  fast.” 

“Woman?"  asked  Roscoe. 

“Woman,”  answered  Mr.  Spivitz. 

“You  must  be  crazy,  Mr.  Spivitz,  there’s 
no  woman  here.  I just  got  in  a few  hours 
ago.  See,  there’s  my  dress  clothes.  ” And 
he  pointed  to  the  limp  rag  which  a few 
hours  previous  had  been  a dress  shirt  and 
to  the  trousers  of  his  tuxedo  lying  on  the 
floor,  each  telescoped  leg  encompassing  a 
patent  leather  shoe. 

Nevertheless,  argued  Mr.  Spivitz,  there 
was  a woman  here.  A naked  woman.  She 
had  opened  the  door  for  him.  A very 
pretty  naked  woman,  in  fact.  A woman 
he,  John  Spivitz,  would  have  appreciated 
in  the  past,  before  high  blood  pressure 
had  taken  its  toll.  “And  you’ve  got  to 
get  her  out,  ” he  added,  “before  Mrs. 
Dewing  just  below  you  calls  the  police. 
She’s  wild.  She  said  she’s  never  heard  of 
such  a thing  in  all  her  born  days  and  if  I 
don’t  do  something  about  it  she’s  going  to 
call  up  the  police,  and  the  Dean  and  God 
knows  who  else.  So,  ” he  concluded, 
“you’ve  got  to  do  something,  and  do  it 
fast.” 

Roscoe  was  amazed.  A woman,  here? 
This  must  be  some  of  Harold’s  doings. 
But  it  was  quite  obvious  that  Harold  had 
not  arrived.  His  bags  weren’t  strewn  all 
over  the  place  as  they  would  have  been 
had  he  been  here.  And  his  car  wasn’t 
out  front.  That  Roscoe  could  see  from 
his  bed  next  to  the  window.  Of  course 
there  was  no  woman  here.  It  was  just 
someone’s  imagination. 

“Mr.  Spivitz,  ” said  Roscoe,  “1  am 
deeply  hurt.  In  fact,  I am  wounded  to  the 
quick.  I have  lived  in  your  house  for  al- 
most a year  now,  and  you  know  me  bet- 
ter than  to  believe  that  1 would  allow  a 
woman  to  stay  in  my  apartment  over 
night.  I repeat,  I am  deeply  wounded. 
And  1 am  very  sleepy.  My  mouth  is  in 


very  much  the  same  state  as  the  aban- 
doned camping  grounds  of  the  Russian 
army,  or  so  it  tastes,  and  I desire  that 
you  leave  forthwith  and  allow  me  to  get 
a much  needed  rest.  If  this  happens  again 
1 am  afraid  I shall  have  to  find  a more 
congenial  landlord.  ” 

Mr.  Spivitz  was  nonplussed.  Hadn’t  he 
seen  the  woman?  Hadn’t  he  almost 
touched  her?  Hadn’t  he  knocked  on  the 
door  for  fifteen  minutes  and  hadn’t  that 
door  finally  been  opened  by  a young  girl 
without  a shred  of  clothing  about  her.  Ah 
yes,  well  he  remembered.  He  didn’t  for- 
get things  like  that  so  quickly.  They  didn’t 
happen  to  him  so  often  now  that  he  was 
well  in  his  fifties  and  with  high  blood  pres- 
sure to  boot.  But  Roscoe  had  always 
seemed  such  a nice  boy.  Not  the  typical 
wild  college  boy  at  all.  Not  at  all  like  his 
brother  who  visited  him  every  so  often. 
And  maybe  it  had  been  a mirage.  Maybe 
the  door  had  blown  open  of  its  own  ac- 
cord and  the  handsome  young  nude  had 
just  been  a mirage.  The  result  of  a wish- 
thought  conceived  subconsciously  by  his 
brain  when  Mrs.  Dewing  had  told  him 
her  suspicions  and  demanded  that  he  in- 
vestigate. He  considered,  looked  down  at 
the  bed  where  Roscoe’s  blood-shot  eyes 
gazed  up  at  him  with  a sort  of  hurt,  mis- 
understood look  in  them. 

“All  right,  Mr.  Hibbard,  maybe  1 was 
wrong.  But  I’m  sure  1 saw  a woman  here. 
However,  I am  equally  certain  you 
wouldn’t  lie  to  me,  and  we  ll  let  it  go  at 
that.  ” 

It  was  at  that  precise  moment  that  Ar- 
mine, still  naked  but  for  a brassiere  and 
a pair  of  step-ins,  crossed  from  Finchy’s 
room  through  the  living  room  into  the 
doorway  of  Roscoe’s  room  and  said: 

"Hello.” 

“Oh  my  God!  ” said  Roscoe. 

“Ah!  ” said  Mr.  Spivitz. 

:f,  if. 
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“And  so  you  see,  Dean  Easton,  while 
1 was  out  this  girl  walked  into  my  apart- 
ment to  meet  my  brother,  and  when  he 
didn’t  show  up  made  herself  at  home  and, 
with  no  permission  from  me,  and  with  my 
having  no  knowledge  of  her  being  there 
at  all,  slept  there  all  night.  Of  course  we 
made  her  get  dressed  right  away  and 
tried  to  get  her  to  leave,  but  she  made 


such  a fuss  about  everything  this  Mrs. 
Dewing  heard  her  screaming  and  called 
the  police  and  here  1 am.  I am  innocent. 
1 had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  1 slept  in  one 
room  and  she  in  the  other,  and  that’s  the 
truth.” 

“Ah,  ” said  the  Dean  . . . and  added  to 
himself  “Nerts!” 
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Who  Does  Well  in  College? 

by 

Daniel  Harris 


IT  cannot  be  denied  that  to  a consider- 
able extent  it  is  those  students  who 
excel  in  natural  capacity  — intelli- 
gence, if  you  will  — who  excel  in  college. 

Yet  it  is  actually  true  that  intellect  is 
not  everything.  Brilliant  boys  often  flunk 
out  of  college,  and  a dull  plodder  may 
graduate  with  honors.  The  key  to  these 
contradictions  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
realm  of  motivation  or  incentive.  Barring 
accidents  of  time  and  circumstance,  any 
person’s  achievement  along  any  line  can 
be  attributed  to,  first,  his  ability,  and  sec- 
ond— a pretty  close  second,  sometimes, — 
the  amount  of  effort  he  puts  into  his  work. 
The  question  is,  why  do  some  students 
apply  themselves  more  seriously  than 
others  to  the  task  of  acquiring  knowledge 
— and  incidentally,  of  course,  good 
grades?  Or,  to  put  it  in  a form  more  sus- 
ceptible of  definite  answer,  what  are  the 
factors  (other  than  intelligence)  which 
distinguish  the  makeup,  background  or 
situation  of  good  students  from  those  of 
average  or  poor  students? 

There  follows  a brief  and  sketchy 
summary  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  based  on  in- 
vestigations in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  It  should  be  said 
at  this  point,  that  the  said  knowledge  is  in 
itself  scanty  and  sketchy  and  often  con- 
tradictory, since  it  is  barely  half-a-dozen 
years  that  the  matter  began  to  receive  se- 
rious attention. 

Direct  incentive  can  of  course  be 
shown  to  have  an  effect.  For  example,  at 
Yale  it  was  found  that  students  who  were 
applying  for  scholarships,  which  were  to 


be  awarded  or  withheld  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  semester’s  grades,  earned  con- 
siderably higher  marks  than  students 
equally  as  bright  but  not  so  motivated. 

It  has  been  often  claimed  but  never 
conslusively  proved  that  college  athletes 
do  poorly  in  grades.  It  is  possible  that  in 
the  instances  where  athletes  do  show  scho- 
lastic deficiency  it  is  more  likely  due  to 
intellectual  deficiency  than  to  participa- 
tion in  athletics.  There  are  undoubtedly 
exceptions  to  this. 

In  some  places  fraternity  men  get  high- 
er grades  than  non-fraternity  men;  in  oth- 
er places  they  get  lower  grades;  (in  others 
there  is  little  difference).  Lehigh  seems  to 
fall  into  the  second  of  the  above  cate- 
gories. 

In  a study  at  the  University  of  Iowa  it 
was  found  that  good  students  were  inter- 
ested in  intellectual  and  cultural  things  as 
measured  by  a questionnaire,  while  the 
poor  students  leaned  towards  mechanical 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  a similar 
questionnaire  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago failed  to  show  any  such  distinction 
between  good  and  poor  students,  and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  the  present  writer’s 
findings  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Regarding  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties, it  appeared  at  Minnesota  and  at  Yale 
that  participation  and  leadership  therein 
was  associated  with  higher-than-average 
grades;  but  at  Cornell  and  Kentucky  this 
was  not  confirmed,  and  at  Buffalo  the  re- 
verse was  found  to  hold. 

It  has  been  consistently  reported  from 
many  places  that  the  younger  students  in 
any  group  get  better  grades  than  the  oth- 
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ers,  and  that  women  college  students  are 
generally  superior  scholastically.  Both  of 
these  findings  are  probably  the  result  of 
intelligence  differences:  the  younger  stu- 
dents always  test  higher  on  intelligence 
tests,  and  girls  who  go  to  college  are  more 
apt,  than  boys,  to  be  going  because  they 
show  intellectual  promise,  and  less  likely 
to  be  going  of  family  pride  or  social  con- 
vention. 

At  Columbia  and  City  College,  Jewish 
students  get  better  grades  than  the  aver- 
age. Here  too  there  is  probably  an  intelli- 
gence difference;  at  least  the  Jewish  stu- 
dents in  each  case  averaged  correspond- 
ingly higher  on  intelligence  tests.  In  the 
case  of  the  Columbia  group  it  is  possible 
that  a selective  factor  entered  in; — i.  e., 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jewish 
students  were  more  highly  selected  than 
the  others.  At  Lehigh  the  average  scho- 
lastic rating  for  Jewish  fraternities  is  not 
appreciably  higher  than  for  all  fraterni- 
ties. 

At  Northwestern  and  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  it  has  beend  found  that  all 
students  do  better  in  their  majors  than 
they  do  in  their  other  subjects. 

A number  of  investigators  report  that 
mathematics  and  foreign  language  majors 
makes  the  best  students  in  arts  colleges. 
Results  on  English  are  conflicting,  some 
pointing  one  way  and  some  the  other.  At 
City  College  students  who  said  they  pre- 
ferred English  to  other  subjects,  or  who 
did  their  best  work  in  English,  did  con- 
siderably poorer  on  the  whole,  scholasti- 
cally, than  they  should  have  done.  The 
matter  is,  of  course,  not  settled. 

The  ranks  of  the  various  schools  with- 
in a university  do  not  show  much  consis- 
tency from  place  to  place.  At  Wisconsin, 
the  order  of  merit  over  a four-year  per- 
iod was:  (1)  Agriculture;  (2)  Arts  and 
Sciences;  (3)  Engineering;  (4)  Law.  At 
Purdue,  the  largest  percentage  of  those 


who  fail  to  make  the  grade  are  in  the  en- 
gineering school;  at  Yale,  Oberlin  and 
Ohio  State  the  students  in  the  business 
school  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
casualties. 

Physical  details  show  little  of  interest. 
There  is  no  relation  between  height  or 
weight  and  grades.  General  physical  con- 
dition should  logically  have  an  apprecia- 
ble bearing  on  grades,  but  actually  the  re- 
sults are  not  at  all  convincing.  Physical 
handicaps  may  evidently  act  also  as  a 
spur. 

Various  background  factors  have  been 
investigated,  with,  for  the  most  part,  neg- 
ative results.  The  occupation  of  one’s 
father  has  no  demonstrable  relation  to  col- 
lege grades.  The  same  applies  to  the  size 
of  one’s  family,  one’s  position  (oldest, 
youngest,  or  in  between)  among  the  oth- 
er children,  and  the  predominancy  of 
either  sex  among  the  other  chlidren  in  the 
family. 

Regarding  economic  status  there  is 
some  evidence  that  (at  least  at  Yale  and 
at  Northwestern  University)  the  sons  of 
parents  in  moderate  circumstances  get 
higher  grades  than  the  scions  of  wealthy 
families. 

Students  who  are  the  brothers  or  sons 
of  college  graduates  do  not  seem  to  de- 
rive any  advantage  in  grades  therefrom. 
It  has  been  found — at  least  in  small  col- 
leges in  Iowa  and  Kentucky — that  stu- 
dents drawn  from  a distance  are  superior 
scholastically  than  those  coming  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  institution. 

Engaging  in  outside  work  for  self-sup- 
port has  been  generally  found  to  have  no 
bad  effect  on  grades  unless  the  amount  of 
such  work  is  excessive;  in  fact  a moderate 
amount  seems,  on  the  present  evidence, 
to  be  more  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

It  has  been  claimed  (at  Northwestern 
and  at  Yale)  that  students  who  know 
definitely  why  they  came  to  college  and 
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what  they  intend  to  be,  get  superior 
grades;  although  findings  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  and  the  writer’s  own  results 
at  City  College  fail  to  bear  this  out. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  data  con- 
cerning “personality  ” and  grades.  High 
ratings  by  one’s  classmates  or  instructors 
an  various  desirable  character  “traits ’(in- 
dustry; persistence;  conscientiousness; 
cooperativeness;  initiative;  prudence;  sin- 
cerity; etc.)  seemingly  go  with  high 
grades;  but  such  evidence  is  open  to  ob- 
jection for  a number  of  reasons,  one  be- 
ing that  we  do  not  know  how  much  the 
ratings  were  influenced  by  the  rater’s 
knowledge  of  the  previous  scholastic  rec- 
ord of  the  student  he  was  rating,  or  by 
his  own  personal  feelings  toward  him. 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  unitary  “traits  ” such  as  those 
mentioned  above;  a person  may  be  indus- 
trious or  cooperative  in  one  situation  and 
quite  the  reverse  in  another. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A good  deal  of  the  above  may  seem 
more  confusing  than  informative,  at  first 
glance.  But  your  attention  is  called  to  the 
thesis  stated  at  the  beginning,  concerning 
motivation.  And  if  you  will  go  back  and 
list  the  few  non-intelligence  factors  which 
are  found  to  be  associated  with  high 
grades,  you  will  se  ethat  in  almost  every 
case  some  greater-than-ordinary  incen- 
tive can  reasonably  be  assumed  to  be 
operating.  Finally,  here  is  the  story  of  an 
interesting  experiment  carried  out  some 
years  ago  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  which 
points  the  moral  in  terms  which  college 
students  should  appreciate. 

Ten  freshmen  had  been  subjected  to 
an  intensive  hazing  period  during  their 
probation  as  pledges  of  a fraternity.  To 
quote: — 

•The  first  day  of  probation  each  one 
. . . was  given  a rather  strong  dose  of  phy- 
sic ..  . They  were  not  permitted  to  shave 


or  bathe  during  the  entire  period  of  pro- 
bation. A fake  branding,  very  realistically 
carried  through,  . . . was  a part  of  the 
program.  Each  freshman  had  to  carry  with 
him  wherever  he  went  some  rather 
weighty  or  bulky  article  as  a brick,  a pail, 
a piece  of  gas-pipe,  etc.  Besides  these  . . . 
indignities,  which  further  included  gener- 
ous doses  of  ‘paddling’  with  barrel-staves, 
the  eating  of  raw  liver  (ostensibly  dog- 
meat)  sprinkled  with  asafoetida,  the  ap- 
plication of  embarrassing,  rather  humiliat- 
ing names  . . . etc.,  the  more  significant 
features  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
experiment  are  that  the  men  were  per- 
mitted to  sleep  only  from  one  to  two 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four,  and  that 
during  each  of  their  twenty-wto  waking 
hours  they  were  compelled  to  do  menial 
or  nonsensical  tasks  about  the  house,  or 
more  frequently  to  go  for  long  hikes  of 
12  to  13  miles.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
they  were  required  to  attend  to  their  reg- 
ular university  work.’* 

Late  in  the  night  of  the  fifth  day  of 
this  regimen,  the  ten  freshmen  were  told 
by  a member  of  the  fraternity  that  they 
were  to  assist  in  a scientific  experiment, 
the  results  of  which  would  count  in  deter- 
mining final  election  to  the  fraternity. 
They  were  then  given  addition  sheets, 
each  consisting  of  48  columns  of  ten  num- 
bers each.  The  instructions  were  to  add 
successive  columns  as  rapidly  and  as  ac- 
curately as  possible.  This  went  on  for  two 
hours,  with  a ten-minute  intermission  at 
the  end  of  the  first  hour. 

A few  days  later  a group  of  54  juniors 
was  given  the  same  task  of  adding  col- 
umns, but  for  a shorter  period,  namely  the 
duration  of  an  ordinary  8 o’clock  class. 
The  instructions  were  the  same, — that 
^Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  1923, 
vol.  7,  pp.  2 1 3-2  I 4 — is,  to  work  as  rapid- 
ly and  accurately  as  possible,  and  the  con- 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Pessimism  As  Gleaned 
From  Russian  Authors 

by 

A.  E.  Grudin 

Casual  gift!  Oh  gift  inutile! 

Life  — why  wert  thou  given  me? 

Why  did  Fate  grant  me  futile 
Terms  of  doomed  mortality? 

Did  some  cruel  power  fashion 
Beings  for  itself  to  flout? 

Who  thus  storms  my  heart  with  passions? 
Who  thus  fills  my  soul  with  doubt? 


God  — there  can  be  none  before  me — 
Empty-hearted,  ill-willed. 

Life’s  monotony  rolls  o’er  me. 

Tied  with  longings  unfilled. 


There  are  times  when  Puskin’s 
eery  wails,  of  which  the  above  is 
an  example,  strike  a sympathetic 
chord  in  my  heart.  There  art  times  when 
1 realize  life’s  incessant  agitated  and  fu- 
tile game.  All  strivings,  all  desires,  all 
achievement,  all  progress — where  do  they 
lead  us.  Turgeneiff,  in  his  remarkable  nov- 
el called  "Smoke  ” expresses  himself  ad- 
mirably in  this  connection.  "Everything 
is  smoke  and  steam, — everything  seems 
to  be  constantly  undergoing  change;  ev- 
erywhere phenomen  follows  on  phenom- 
enon, but  in  reality  everything  is  exactly 
alike;  everything  is  hurrying,  hastening 
somewhither — and  everything  vanishes 
without  leaving  a trace,  without  having 
attained  to  any  end  whatever;  another 
breeze  has  begun  to  blow — and  every- 
thing has  been  flung  to  the  other  side  and 
then  again  is  the  same  unrelenting,  tumul- 
tous and  useless  game.  ” 

Death,  too  gladly  meets  us  half  way 
in  our  throes  and  struggles  and  joyfully 


snuffs  out  the  flickering  flame  be  it  bright 
or  dim.  Slowly  and  relentlessly  that  gaunt 
spector  stalks  his  prey  and  everyone  must 
at  some  time  or  other  taste  of  the  cup  he 
holds  in  his  hand — that  cup  of  oblivion. 
Yet  we  are  the  apex  of  civilization.  We 
are  the  people  created  and  blessed  by 
God.  God,  that  mythical  creation  of  dis- 
eased and  fear  drenched  minds.  God,  the 
awesome  symbol  that  is  held  like  a whip 
over  the  heads  of  the  herd.  Nevertheless 
this  herd,  this  downtrodden  gigantic  mass 
of  ignorant,  stupid  and  uneducated  peo- 
ple are  essentially  more  contented  than 
the  select  few  unto  whom  is  given  the  op- 
portunity to  study  science,  find  out  the 
different  causes  and  effects  and,  then, 
thereby  to  reject  God  as  being  unneces- 
sary in  the  light  of  their  knowledge. 

1 can  readily  agree  and  sympathize  with 
Dostoyiffsky  when  he  says:  “TTie  tiny 
space  1 occupy  is  so  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  space  in  which 
1 am  not,  and  which  has  nothing  to  do 
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with  me;  and  the  period  of  time  in  which 
it  is  my  lot  to  live  is  so  petty  besides  the 
eternity  in  which  1 have  not  been,  and 
shall  not  be  — — ; and,  in  this  atom, 
this  mathematical  point,  the  blood  is  cir- 
culating, the  brain  is  working  and  want- 


ing something.  Isn’t  it  petty?  Isn't  it 
loathesome?  ” 

Then,  my  people,  1 ask  of  you:  Why 
are  we  born?  And  being  born,  why  do 
we  live?  And  having  died,  why  must  we 
die? 


European  Moods 

by 


Maurice  B.  Rosalsky 

Reverie 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who 
have  felt  an  ideal  of  pure  beauty 
permeate  their  being.  Happy  are 
they  who  have  found  a beauty  which  ex- 
ists for  itself  and  is  not  stimulated  through 
ideas  of  love,  of  power,  of  wealth. 

It  was  my  good  luck  to  be  overcome 
by  such  an  experience  one  evening  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  Strolling  through  the 
park-like  grounds  of  the  Imperial  Hotel 
at  Bellagio,  Italy,  preoccupied  with  the 
music  of  the  wavelets  from  the  nearby 
lake  and  with  the  liquid  trill  of  the  night- 
ingale overhead,  1 sat  down  on  a yielding 
wicker  chair  and  gazed  about.  A feeling 
of  weakness  commingled  with  a vibrant 
thrill  seized  me.  1 beheld  a spectacle  the 
like  of  which  1 had  never  before  seen. 

The  wonder  of  it  all  was  overpowering. 
I was  led  to  introspection.  If  my  life  were 
to  end  at  that  moment,  1 could  not  be  ac- 
cused of  never  having  found  the  quintes- 
sence of  beauty.  The  thought  also  came  to 
me  that  life,  in  spite  of  its  unsystematic 
and  haphazard  course,  had  nevertheless 
led  me  through  devious  paths  and 
crooked  channels  to  this  visual  perception 
of  an  ideal  beauty.  I felt  as  if  all  previous 
life  had  now  been  directed  in  one  sharp 
focus  to  this  point. 

Men  who  could  record  their  emotions 
on  the  written  page  have  lived  in  the  last 
fifty  centuries;  men,  for  eons  in  the  future, 
will  record  theirs.  But  who  either  in  the 
past  or  in  the  future,  the  dead  or  the  un- 
born, have  or  will  achieve  a nearer  com- 
munion with  the  ideal  of  actual  beauty? 
In  that  sense,  my  life  was  complete,  had 
reached  its  consummation. 


For  behold!  The  full  moon  in  all  its 
shimmering  opalescence  was  shining 
through  the  topmost  fronds  of  a palm 
tree,  whose  base,  at  a tip  end  of  land,  was 
lapped  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Como.  The 
great  lunar  disk  was  partly  obscured  by 
the  dark  green  leaves  which,  impelled  by 
a gentle  breeze,  weaved  back  and  forth 
in  caressing  motion. 

On  the  either  side  of  this  perfect  pic- 
ture the  two  silver  arms  of  the  lake  re- 
ceded into  a formless  vanishing  distance. 
The  cliffs  which  bound  the  lake  on  all 
sides  rose  in  sheer  splendor,  their  height 
accentuated  by  the  diffuse  light  of  the 
moon. 

In  all  probability,  this  exquisite  ensem- 
ble was  enhanced,  but  only  subconscious- 
ly, by  the  music  of  the  wavelets  under- 
foot, and  by  the  liquid  trill  of  the  night- 
ingale overhead. 

The  Music  of  Danger 

The  foot  of  the  Rhone  glacier  in  Switz- 
erland is  over  a mile  above  sea  level.  1 
arrived  there  by  a mountain  railroad  one 
chilly  August  evening.  At  this  altitude, 
frost  comes  creeping  in  after  sunset  irre- 
spective of  the  time  of  the  year.  There 
was  only  one  hotel  in  the  valley,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  it  was  noted  for  its 
high  rates.  A blazing  hearth  with  cheer- 
fully crackling  logs  greeted  the  traveller 
on  entering. 

After  all  the  necessary  formalities  had 
been  completed,  I had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  place.  A mid-Victorian  at- 
mosphere pervaded  the  hotel.  The  furni- 
ture, pictures,  and  trophies  were  relics  of 
days  long  since  forgotten.  But  suddenly 
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in  an  adjoining  room,  a string  ensemble 
struck  up  a martial  air  and  all  feeling  of 
peace  and  tranquility  was  immediately 
shattered.  No  music  could  have  been  more 
attuned  to  the  Alpine  peaks  towering 
above  the  narrow  valley.  To  this  day  1 
do  not  know  the  name  of  the  selection. 
As  I listened  to  the  strains,  I heard  better 
than  words  could  tell  of  the  danger  all 
about.  And  my  ambitious  mountain-climb- 
ing program  hung  in  the  balance. 

In  one  passage,  the  heroic  cry  “Excel- 
sior” could  be  heard;  but  in  the  next  the 
mighty  avalanche  swept  past,  carrying 
weak  humanity  to  destruction.  Oh ! Now 
the  summit  was  achieved;  but  then  again, 
the  mountain  was  not  conquered,  for  the 
sudden  Alpine  storm  swirled  around  the 
peak,  and  once  again  the  mountain  gath- 
ered the  gallant  climbers  to  its  bosom. 
The  terror  of  the  unknown,  the  unforseen, 
filled  the  atmosphere.  The  cruel  music 
lured  men  on  with  martial  spirit. 

“Men,  the  gauntlet  has  been  thrown. 
Are  you  children?  Do  you  hesitate?  Con- 
quer or  be  conquered!” 

The  next  morning,  I left  as  one  of  four 
on  a climbing  expedition.  We  were  se- 
curely roped  together.  All  ideas  of  cross- 
ing the  glacial  crevasses  alone  as  seperate 
units  had  vanished,  thanks  to  the  music 
of  the  spirit  of  danger. 

The  First  Sight  of  Europe 
Steadily  the  ship  plowed  forward. 
Europe  was  only  an  hour  in  the  offing. 
Who  could  believe  from  the  appearance 
of  the  surroundings  that  in  a short  time 
the  outposts  of  an  ancient  civilization 
would  loom  into  view? 

The  perfect  circle  of  the  horizon  was 
still  with  us.  The  dancing  waves  gave  no 
indication  of  the  approaching  land.  From 
the  looks  of  things,  we  might  well  be  but 
twenty  miles  off  the  Long  Island  coast. 
The  slight  haze  thickens;  the  fog  horn 


bellows  its  hoarse  call.  Then  abruptly  the 
mist  lifts,  and  exposes  the  straight  steep 
coast  line  of  France.  A strange  expectancy 
overwhelmed  me.  After  the  first  flush  of 
emotion,  a more  powerful  feeling  of  ex- 
ultation infused  my  being. 

I recalled  that  on  this  very  coast  the 
heroes  of  Dumas  had  fought,  loved,  and 
rode  madly.  Famous  names  spring  into 
my  mind  — Hugo,  Montesquieu,  Baude- 
laire — this  was  their  native  land.  The 
country  roundabout  teemed  with  mem- 
ories of  history.  The  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold,  John  Martel,  Clovis,  the  Bridge 
of  Carousel,  the  Sains-Culottes.  Names, 
deeds,  thoughts  crowded  into  my  mind 
with  overpowering  effect  and  at  a speed 
no  lips  or  pen  can  express.  I had  arrived. 

The  End  of  the  Voyage 

To  one  who  has  not  taken  an  extended 
ocean  trip,  it  must  seem  quite  ludicrous 
to  experience  greater  emotions  on  leaving 
the  ship  than  on  boarding.  Some  friends 
and  relatives  may  be  upset  by  this  idea 
which  was  nevertheless  true  in  my  case. 

In  reality,  one  does  not  look  with  re- 
gret at  leaving  the  workaday  world,  but 
the  end  of  an  ocean  trip  is  quite  another 
matter.  In  the  five  to  ten  days  of  an  At- 
lantic crossing,  friendships,  and  more, 
can  be  established  in  the  little  ship  world. 
Because  passengers  have  been  thrown  to- 
gether so  intimately,  one  can  know  a 
member  of  the  opposite  sex  better  in  five 
days  at  sea  than  in  five  weeks  of  acquain- 
tanceship on  land. 

And  then  the  ship  reaches  its  destina- 
tion. After  a pleasant  crossing  in  congen- 
ials  company,  regret  comes  at  the  final 
parting.  Even  those  who  are  most  eager 
to  start  on  a vivid  sightseeing  program 
shed  a tear,  for  never  again  will  the  little 
company  reassemble.  Never  again  will 
these  friendships  resume.  It  is  finality;  it 
is  the  end.  The  company  had  lived  in  one 
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habitation,  through  common  danger,  ma- 
rooned from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  com- 
pletely as  though  on  a desert  island  for  the 
space  of  a week  or  more.  Now  all  go  their 
seperate  ways,  with  a weak  bond  retained 
here  and  there  through  the  medium  of  an 
occasional  letter. 

In  truth,  it  may  be  a sad,  a very  sad 
parting. 

Venice 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  savage  Goths 
who  ravaged  the  Po  valley  ten  centuries 
ago.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  medieval  Italians  who  established 
themselves  safely  on  the  sand  bars  of  the 
Adriatic,  for  thus  Venice  was  born. 

No  other  city  in  the  world  is  like  it.  It 
has  achieved  the  acme  of  individuality. 
But  still  there  are  visitors  who  go  there 
and  are  displeased.  Why? 

Unfortunate  people,  the  elements  were 
against  them.  In  the  stickly  and  fishy  times 
of  the  year;  in  the  damp,  rainy  and  mos- 
quito-infested times;  the  beauty  of  Venice 
is  there,  but  the  harassed  traveller  sees  it 
not. 

Go  to  Venice  when  the  cooling  breezes 
blow,  when  the  standard  of  St.  Mark’s 
cracks  in  the  wind,  and  the  sail  boats 


dance  on  the  waves.  Such  a Venice  was 
the  one  to  which  I came.  I knew  what  the 
Grand  Canal  would  look  like — all  Amer- 
icans do — but  when  1 actually  saw  it,  it 
was  nevertheless  startling.  The  houses 
looked  as  if  they  were  made  of  ginger- 
bread and  icing.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
habitations,  but  rather  buildings  construct- 
ed for  an  exposition.  It  was  very  odd,  for 
although  the  city  was  entirely  familiar,  it 
was  also  strang  and  dreamlike. 

Of  all  places  in  Venice,  the  dreamlike 
atmosphere  is  most  evident  in  the  Piazza, 
the  square  in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  Cathe- 
dral. Here,  in  the  day,  everything  is  real; 
but  when  night  falls,  and  the  area  is  flood- 
lighted, this  most  beautiful  square  in  the 
world  is  but  a dream.  When  we  stand  at 
one  side  of  the  square  and  observe  the 
other,  the  structure  on  the  opposite  side 
seems  two-dimensional!  The  columns,  the 
pilasters,  the  friezes  can  be  seen,  but  they 
appear  to  be  flat.  The  building  is  not  real! 
It  touches  the  black  sky  behind  in  a flat 
line.  For  all  the  world  a building  painted 
on  canvas  would  appear  the  same,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  no 
one  would  be  the  wiser.  I left,  regretfully, 
loath  to  part  from  this  illusion  in  architec- 
ture, as  haunting  as  any  I had  ever  seen. 
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ONCE  a year  I stand  amazed  on  the 
Lehigh  campus  and  watch  hun- 
dreds of  people,  the  majority  of 
them  well  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try, musicians,  business  and  social  suc- 
cesses, literary  artists,  and  laymen,  gath- 
er inside  and  out  the  Packer  Memorial 
church  to  listen  to  the  Bethlehem  Bach 
choir  during  the  annual  Bach  festival. 

It  is  especially  interesting  for  me  to 
watch  many  of  these  listeners  follow  the 
music  on  the  printed  copies  which  they 
hold  in  their  hands.  Now  and  then  they 
make  a notation.  As  the  famed  choir  of 
228  untrained  voices — untrained  as  Dr. 
Fred  Wolle  says  in  every  kind  of  music 
but  the  rendition  of  Bach — interprets  the 
difficult  score  through  the  brilliant  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Fred  Wolle,  1 see  heads  nod 
in  agreement,  and  lips  whisper,  “magni- 
ficent I Superb !’’ 

However,  despite  all  exclamations  of 
delight  at  the  perfection  of  the  music,  1 
see  no  one  gripped  emotionally.  The  mu- 
sic does  not  bring  tears;  it  does  not  cause 
nor  create  happiness  or  pain;  it  merely  ap- 
peals to  the  intellect.  Despite  its  religious 
fervor,  it  is  music  for  the  intelligentsia. 

Bach  first  introduced  intellectual  music. 
The  intricate  counterpoint  and  clever  in- 
novation of  his  fugues  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated emotionally.  Their  appeal  is  pri- 
marily to  the  mind.  Those  who  enjoy  his 
fugues  do  so  admittedly  by  tracing  the 
subjects  and  countersubjects.  For  them  it 
is  a puzzle,  and  they  get  the  same  pleas- 
ure out  of  it  that  the  solving  of  a puzzle 
gives. 

Bach  himself  wrote  these  fugues  with- 


A CRITICAL  DEPRECIATION 

by 

Edward  Flebcher 

out  any  inspirational  stimulus.  He  often 
took  the  letters  of  a friend’s  name,  and  if 
these  letters  were  notes  of  the  scale,  he 
made  a theme  of  them,  never  changing 
their  order  to  make  it  more  melodious. 
Although  the  basic  intellectual  qualities 
of  a fugue  put  it  beyond  the  scope  of  pure, 
emotional  music  — it  could  be  made  a 
more  enjoyable  form  if  the  subjects  were 
beautiful.  But  to  discard  inspiration  as 
Bach  did,  and  to  strive  to  express  a model 
form  alone,  neglecting  content,  is — 1 be- 
lieve— a foolish  procedure. 

A model  sonnet,  written  with  no  varia- 
tions in  form,  with  only  true  rhymes,  but 
which  has  no  worthy  thought  content,  is 
not  a work  of  art.  Any  music  which  is 
written  with  no  dependence  on  inspiration 
must  rely  for  its  success  on  intellectual- 
ism,  and  music  is  not  an  intellectual  but 
an  emotional  medium. 

To  illustrate  the  point:  When  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  dramatic  part  of 
opera,  its  unreality  comes  to  the  surface 
immediately.  The  opera  appears  ridicu- 
lous. Suddenly  the  audience  realizes  that 
people  in  the  throes  of  emotion  do  not 
sing  to  each  other;  they  do  not  say  good- 
bye seven  times  in  a row;  they  do  not  de- 
velop an  even,  effective  tremolo.  The  mu- 
sic side  of  opera  is  emphasized  as  it 
should  be.  The  dramatic  side  almost  can 
be  forgotten,  since  it  is  primarily  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  music,  and  for  beautiful  sce- 
nic surroundings  for  the  singers.  A man 
who  loves  music  for  itself  can  enjoy  an 
opera  just  as  much  when  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  plot.  The  New  York  Metropol- 
itan caters  to  audiences  the  majority  of 
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whom  cannot  understand  German  or  Ital- 
ian. True,  most  of  them  follow  the  music 
and  find  most  of  their  pleasure  in  guess- 
ing what  is  happening.  But  music,  again, 
is  an  emotional  stimulus,  not  a guessing 
game. 

Members  of  the  Bach  choir  are  students 
of  Bach,  not  of  music.  They  can  handle 
his  notes  cleverly,  but  they  worry  more 
about  counterpoint  than  theme.  What  lay- 
man wants  to  listen  to  examples  of  un- 
usual counterpoint?  What  layman  would 
attend  the  Bach  festival  were  it  not  for 
proximity,  the  beauty  of  Packer  chapel 
and  the  Lehigh  campus,  the  devotion  of 
Dr.  Wolle,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
choir?  But  more  than  all  these,  they 
come  because  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
comes  and  because  H.  L.  Mencken  at- 
tends. 

The  best  writing  in  the  world  applies 
to  a novel  which  is  plotless  and  devoid 


of  conflict,  will  not  be  interesting.  In  mu- 
sic, as  in  writing,  half  the  genius  lies  in 
selecting  the  theme.  Any  reasonably  intel- 
ligent man  can,  by  years  of  intense  study, 
learn  to  orchestrate,  to  lead  a Bach  choir, 
and  if  he  has  a spark  of  genius,  he  can 
write  noteworthy  orchestrations.  But  how 
many  men  in  the  history  of  music  could 
write  beautiful  themes?  Although  there 
are  rules  to  melody  writing,  learning  them 
thoroughly  will  not  endow  the  student 
with  the  art. 

And  so  I find  I have  the  greatest  ad- 
miration for  those  members  of  the  intelli- 
gentsia who  come  to  the  Bach  festival 
each  May  to  enjoy  the  unravelling  of  the 
Bach  puzzle.  1 have  nothing,  however, 
but  scorn  for  those  holiday  picknickers 
who  bring  their  lunches  and  sit  on  the 
grass  and  pretend  to  listen  to  the  music 
— then,  when  they  catch  a neighborly  eye, 
murmur,  “Magnificent!  Superb!” 
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Farewell 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Lehigh  Re- 
view under  the  direction  of  the  present 
board.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
have  a wide  diversification  in  type  of  ar- 
ticle, and  in  the  freer  use  of  cuts.  The  size 
of  the  magazine  has  consistently  been  held 
to  forty-eight  pages.  The  board  has  not 
criticized  any  group  with  intent  to  give 
offense,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
hesitated  to  use  pointed  articles  of  crea- 
tive vharacter  which  might  rub  certain 
groups  the  wrong  way. 

We  wish  our  successors  a large  degree 
of  success,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be 
an  expanding  interest  in  Lehigh’s  literary 
publication. 

There  is  great  opportunity  for  students 
on  both  the  editorial  and  business  boards. 
Engineering  articles,  reviews,  criticism,  es- 
says, stories,  plays  and  poems  have  all 
been  solicited.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
situation  at  many  universities,  where 
cliques  obtain  and  retain  control  of  pub- 
lications, the  policy  at  Lehigh  is  highly 
democratic,  and  places  no  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  student  interested  in  a college 
magazine,  and  he  will  do  well  to  improve 
the  rare  opportunity  offered  him. 


A Comprehensive  Knowledge 

As  our  Dean  admirably  showed  in  the 
previous  issue,  little  or  no  gain  is  made  by 
the  average  student  in  the  scope  of  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  after  four 
years  of  university  work.  It  is  true  that  a 
conscientious  student  might  increase  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  by  assiduous 
application  to  required  work,  but  the 
comprehensive  examinations  not  only  tap 
knowledge  acquired  in  courses  but  also 
tap  reservoirs  of  information  arrived  at 
from  general  reading.  Thus  the  fact  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  increase  in  compre- 
hensive knowledge  not  only  shows  the 
absence  of  assiduous  students  but  also  the 
absence  of  men  who  do  a large  volume  of 
general  reading.  The  close  schedule  of 
studies  is  without  doubt  at  fault  for  the 
cessation  in  general  reading  which  occurs 
in  the  lives  of  many  college  men  at  the 
beginning  of  their  freshman  year.  The 
college  system  allows  some  leisure  time, 
but  the  student  does  so  much  reading  in 
his  courses  that  he  rebels  against  the  out- 
side reading  which  would  otherwise  nor- 
mally attract  him.  If  the  curriculum  took 
less  time,  many  students  would  indulge 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Is  College  Necessary? 

by 

William  C.  Levenson 


The  appearance  of  humbleness  is 
hard  to  maintain  when  one  speaks 
at  great  length  about  one’s  per- 
sonal reactions  and  dislikes.  This  article 
may  seem  to  be  egotistical  because  1 make 
frequent  use  of  the  personal  “1”;  this  oc- 
curs because  1 have  identified  myself  with 
each  college  abuse  which  1 have  noticed. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  1 do  not  consider 
myself  an  intellectual  genius  who  is  com- 
pletely cramped  by  the  present  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Lehigh.  My  ex- 
treme position  is  merely  a method  of  jus- 
tifying my  views.  The  advantages  of  go- 
ing to  college  are  not  presented;  for  this 
reason,  the  article  may  be  classed  as  ex- 
pressing one  side  of  the  question.  Many 
of  the  ideas  propounded  are  not  original 
with  me;  but  I have  enlarged  upon  and 
identified  myself  with  the  ideas  which 
have  been  stated  elsewhere.  The  prime 
purpose  of  the  article  is  to  crystallize  my 
stray  objections  into  an  organized  whole. 
I offer  this  article  as  a sincere  presenta- 
tion of  a genuine  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
as  it  affects  me. 

The  world’s  storehouse  of  knowledge 
is  vast.  The  huge  block  of  information 
available  is  tremendous.  There  are  many 
million  different  books  with  a still  greater 
number  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that,  in  my  brief  lifetime,  1 can 
absorb  or  even  come  in  contact  with  a 
limited  number  of  facts.  This  immense 
block  of  learning  remains  impregnable:  1 
am  barely  able  to  sample  a fraction  of  a 
fraction  of  all  that  there  is  to  know.  The 
more  1 learn,  the  more  1 realize  and  ap- 


preciate how  very  little  1 really  know; 
that  is  a trite  but  true  phrasing  of  my 
sense  of  inferiority  in  the  realization  of 
all  this  knowledge.  My  brief  existence 
places  a restriction  on  the  amount  of 
learning  which  1 can  master  or  even  taste 
superficially. 

My  first  point  is  this:  since  I can  learn 
so  very  little  during  my  lifetime,  why 
can’t  1 study  what  I please?  Why  can’t  1 
follow  my  inclinations  and  enthusiasms? 
Why  can’t  1 take  what  interests  me  instead 
of  being  forced  to  take  a number  of  re- 
quired courses?  I have  natural  aptitudes 
and  likings  for  certain  studies.  There  are 
certainly  enough  subjects  in  which  I am 
interested.  Willingness  to  learn  is  very 
important.  Psychology  tells  us  that  a zeal 
to  learn  aids  greatly  in  acquiring  and  re- 
taining knowledge.  If  my  mind  is  not 
thrown  whole-heartedly  into  a given  task, 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  studying 
will  be  mediocre.  It  takes  twice  as  much 
time  and  effort  to  study  a subject  for 
which  ! have  a distaste  than  one  in  which 
1 take  a keen  delight.  Naturally,  1 would 
rather  study  what  appeals  to  me  instead 
of  pursuing  subjects  in  which  I have  a 
medium  interest.  1 like  to  cultivate  acad- 
emic pleasures  which  give  me  the  great- 
est satisfaction.  Life  is  too  short;  1 would 
crowd  the  years  with  enjoyable  exper- 
iences. 1 must  have  an  intense,  genuine  in- 
terest in  a subject  if  I would  grasp  it  thor- 
oughly. Let  me  reiterate:  since  there  is  so 
much  to  learn,  why  can’t  I or  anyone  else 
study  what  we  care  to? 

Immediately  1 hear  you  say,  “But  does 
this  young  man  desire  to  be  entirely  in- 
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competent  in  the  studies  which  interest 
him  little?  ” Does  he  want  to  be  one-sided 
or  overspecialized  in  a particular  field? 
Doesn’t  he  realize  that  a fundamental 
background  in  various  subjects  is  neces- 
sary if  he  would  be  well-rounded?  ” You 
are  right.  1 do  believe  in  gaining  a back- 
ground in  various  subjects.  Any  degree 
of  specialization  requires  a preparation  in 
various  studies.  All  fields  of  learning  are 
related.  In  order  to  specialize  in  one,  we 
must  know  or  at  least  understand  portions 
of  other  subjects.  The  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  realizes  this  and  has  therefore 
created  distribution  requirements. 

Distribution  requirements  demand  that 
a student  take  general  courses  in  diverse 
subjects.  They  aim  to  give  each  student  a 
taste  of  the  various  types  of  knowledge, 
besides  providing  him  with  a superficial 
background  in  varied  fields  of  learning. 
After  sampling  the  subjects,  the  student 
should  be  able  to  decide  with  some  intel- 
ligence in  what  field  he  would  like  to  ma- 
jor. This  system  assumes  that  the  average 
student  hasn’t  the  intellectual  curiosity  to 
investigate  on  his  own  behalf.  This  may 
be  so;  yet,  as  an  example,  when  1 was  in 
high  school,  1 read  a few  simple  books 
about  psychology  and  philosophy;  this 
was  not  unusual;  it  was  as  natural  as  a 
baby  learning  how  to  walk.  My  second 
point  is:  we  all  have  a natural  curiosity  to 
learn  different  things.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, we  are  active  mentally,  not  senile. 
We  seek  knowledge  and  information 
whether  or  not  we  go  to  school.  Learning 
is  a lifelong  process. 

The  content  of  a required  introductory 
course  is  soon  forgotten  after  the  final  ex- 
amination is  passed.  For  example,  an  in- 
troductory course  in  chemistry  is  taken. 
The  student  crams  his  head  with  all  sorts 
of  facts.  He  passes  the  course  and  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  forget  most  of 
what  he  ever  knew  about  chemistry.  If 


he  were  to  be  examined  a year  later,  you 
would  find  that  he  would  have  a bare  out- 
line of  the  course.  He  has  forgotten  all  the 
trivial  information.  True,  he  has  a general 
plan  of  the  course,  and  he  can  relearn  the 
material  with  less  difficulty  than  formerly. 
But  the  student  could  have  gained  this 
hazy  outline  of  the  subject  by  reading  a 
general  book  on  chemistry  for  about  five 
hours.  You  may  argue  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  the  whole  in  order  that  one 
may  retain  the  part.  Yes,  but  the  ultimate 
residue  is  so  small  that  a concentrated 
reading  of  the  subject  would  produce  the 
same,  final  result. 

Dean  McConn  pointed  out  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Review  that  a student  pro- 
ceeds to  forget  the  content  of  a subject 
soon  after  the  coruse  is  passed.  The  rap- 
idity of  forgetting  is  amazing.  Psychologi- 
cal laws  state  that  a short  time  after  learn- 
ing a given  set  of  facts,  a person  has  for- 
gotten about  half  of  the  material.  This 
process  continues  until  nothing  remains 
but  the  small  residue  we  spoke  of. 

We  are  constantly  forgetting  our  past 
experience;  only  recent  events  remain 
fresh  in  our  memory.  The  following  cycle 
ensues:  we  forget  old  experience  in  or- 
der that  we  can  make  place  for  new  ideas. 
The  sum  total  of  facts  which  a student  has 
is  almost  constant  throughout  his  college 
career.  This  point  is  admirably  brought 
out  in  the  recent,  annual  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  The  type  of  knowledge 
may  vary  during  the  four  years  at  college, 
but  the  amount  of  information  remains 
stationary.  Perhaps  our  brains  have  low 
saturation  points.  The  point  stands,  nev- 
ertheless, that  we  learn  little  during  our 
four  years  at  college. 

It  is  obvious  that  teachers  present  the 
same  lectures  year  in  and  year  out.  Some 
read  their  lectures,  others  work  from  notes 
or  an  outline.  Lecturers  do  not  interpret 
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the  work;  they  merely  add  additional 
facts  to  those  stated  in  the  text  books. 
The  personal  touch  is  usually  absent.  A 
student  copies  down  the  lectures  (verba- 
tim if  he  can).  All  the  time  spent  in  writ- 
ing down  the  lecture  notes  is  wasted  be- 
cause the  information  can  and  should  be 
made  available  through  books.  Let  the 
teacher  have  his  lectures  printed.  Since  a 
student  merely  hands  back  on  an  examin- 
ation what  has  been  doled  out  to  him, 
why  not  make  the  packets  of  informa- 
tion easy  to  handle?  Students’  mutilated 
lecture  notes  should  be  dispensed  with. 

The  lecture  system  is  an  antiquated 
form  of  teaching  which  was  inaugurated 
and  practiced  when  books  were  rare.  It 
is  gradually  being  given  up;  extensive,  di- 
rected reading  is  taking  its  place  in  pro- 
gressive colleges. 

Colleges  should  direct  one’s  reading 
and  do  nothing  more.  The  structure  which 
w ecalle  college  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  people  must  be  forced  to  learn. 
If  there  isn’t  a natural  will  to  learn,  a per- 
son should  not  be  made  to  study.  1 say 
this  feeling  confident  that  the  majority 
of  people  want  to  learn  and  know.  The 
person  who  is  devoid  of  any  curiosity  is  a 
rare  spectacle.  The  student  should  be 
guided,  but  not  by  artificial  marks  and 
rewards.  Quizzes,  examinations,  and 
marks  should  be  abolished.  There  is  great 


joy  in  learning  for  its  own  sake.  But  pleas- 
ure is  also  derived  in  the  application  of 
our  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired 
without  going  to  college. 

The  main  point  of  my  article  is  this:  if 
I were  to  read  and  read  and  read  some 
more,  1 feel  that  I would  derive  just  as 
much  or  more  varied  knowledge  as  I 
would  by  going  to  college.  I do  not  mean 
haphazard  reading.  Directed  reading  is 
they  key  I have  in  mind.  As  stated  before, 
since  there  is  so  much  to  learn,  one  should 
be  allowed  to  study  what  one  likes.  But 
since  there  is  such  a fund  of  knowledge, 
reading  must  be  directed.  I prefer  not  to 
acquire  knowledge  in  a deliberate  at- 
tempt; 1 would  rather  have  my  informa- 
tion stay  with  me  without  a conscious  ef- 
fort to  retain  it.  Facts  can  be  learned  any 
time  or  else  obtained  at  a moment’s  no- 
tice in  an  encyclopedia.  1 do  not  care  to 
develop  a parrot-like  retentive  power 
which  might  enable  me  to  get  good 
marks.  I want  a liberal  education.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  should  be  a 
library  where  one  can  be  advised  what  to 
read. 

“If  you  have  an  interest  in  something 
and  really  want  to  know,  you  are  born  a 
learner,  and  you  need  no  teacher  but 
your  own  self  . . . Getting  an  education  is 
learning,  not  being  taught.” 


• • • 
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IN  a chamber  high  in  the  vast,  in  tri- 
cately  efficient  phantasmagoria  of 
mass  and  line  and  motion  that  was 
Berlin,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Con- 
solidated Governmental  Corporations  of 
Asia  and  Europe  sat  in  conference.  The 
directors  were  women  who  had  risen  in 
their  profession  to  the  most  influential  po- 
sitions in  the  racial  districts  into  which  the 
continents  had  long  since  been  divided. 
They  were  undeniably  powerful  women, 
executives  with  knowledge  at  their  finger- 
tips, mental  processes  trained  to  logic,  de- 
cision in  their  wills.  They  were  silent,  de- 
liberating the  report  of  a specially  depu- 
tized commission  on  social  differentiation. 

Vicka  Schamm,  the  chairman,  had 
read,  in  effect,  that  the  males  of  the  spe- 
cies were  experiencing  the  beginnings  of 
thought,  were  inciting  themselves  to  a 
half-mental,  half-emotional  disturbance 
that  ultimately  must  flare  into  open  in- 
surrection against  the  social  system.  They 
were  as  yet  unorganized  under  a com- 
petent leader,  which  made  it  apparent 
that  the  movement  was  genuine.  The 
males  had  combined  locally  in  widely  se- 
parated parts  of  the  continents  to  peti- 
tion impertinently  for  education  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  the  physical  develop- 
ment and  trade  training  schools  they  were 
compelled  to  attend.  Women,  executives 
in  steel  works,  air  lines,  food  manufac- 
tories, textile  mills,  construction  work,  and 
the  like,  had  reported  an  increasing  de- 
sire in  the  males  to  rise  to  positions  re- 
quiring mental  effort.  Males,  it  was  re- 
corded, had  actually  attempted  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  professions  of  govern- 


Revolt 

by 

David  G.  Wright 

ment,  medicine,  and  research  in  psycholo- 
gy and  physio-chemistry,  among  other 
fields.  It  was  known  that  in  Paris,  only  a 
few  minutes  from  the  capitol,  radically 
minded  males  had  presumed  to  demand 
necessary  materials  and  instruction  in  mu- 
sic and  painting,  and  had  pleaded  per- 
mission to  use  the  libraries. 

There  was  indignant  discussion.  The 
president  of  the  board  rose.  “The  situa- 
tion,” she  said,  “makes  direct  and  imme- 
diate measures  necessary.  There  are  two 
actions  possible  for  the  males.  They  may 
strike,  and  then  set  conditions  to  be  ful- 
filled before  they  resume  work.  Or  they 
may  rise  in  armed  revolt  to  overthrow  us. 
Either  their  sheer  numbers  might  accom- 
plish. They  lack  only  a leader,  a dynamic 
personality  to  arouse  and  direct  their  half- 
thoughts.  My  plan  is  this.  We  shall  choose 
one  among  use,  well  fitted,  as  we  shall 
judge  by  exhaustive  psychological  tests, 
who  will,  disguised  as  a male,  become  that 
flame,  that  leader,  that  organizer.  Indus- 
trial strike,  effectively  carried  out,  we  can- 
not resist.  She  will,  then,  inspire  the  brutes 
to  bloody  revolution,  develop  a concerted 
plan  of  action,  but  make  the  plan  known 
to  us.  We  shall  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
break  the  attack  over  our  knee,  and  shall 
do  it  so  effectively  that  once  and  for  all 
men  will  understand  their  position.” 

^ ^ ^ 

In  the  labyrinth  of  damp,  cold  passages 
for  the  huge  water  and  electricity  mains 
a quarter  of  a mile  under  Paris,  hundreds 
of  men  crawled  through  the  stinking  dark- 
ness. There  were  men  who  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  chamber  were  sullen,  cal- 
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loused,  dull-eyed,  whose  shadows  on  the 
dripping  walls  were  huge  and  stoop-shoul- 
dered and  low  of  brow.  Nona  Aiken, 
dressed  now  as  they,  as  calloused,  as  dir- 
ty, had  spent  two  years  training  for  this 
moment.  Educated  in  the  profession  of 
government  at  the  Sorbonne,  cultivated 
by  exposure  to  the  best  in  the  art  and  lit- 
erature of  the  centuries,  perfectly  poised 
by  inherited  position  and  a life  in  the 
most  superior  circle  of  associates,  she  was 
known  here  only  as  a male  and  a riveter. 

She  climbed  the  slippery  side  of  an  old 
gas  main,  and  stood  there  above  the 
shifting,  muttering  mass  of  males,  and 
spoke.  She  spoke  of  the  glorious  existance 
of  the  women,  of  their  comforts  and  pow- 
er and  opportunity  to  learn  and  enjoy. 
The  eyes  glinted  in  the  hundreds  of  up- 
turned faces.  She  spoke  of  the  grinding, 
spiritless,  emptiness  of  the  life  of  the 
males.  She  spoke  of  ultimate  justice  in 
the  universe,  and  of  their  ancestors,  who 
once  had  equality  with  the  females.  And 
the  roar  of  heavy,  cheering  voices  rever- 
berated through  the  passages.  Then  in 
clear,  rational  steps  she  outlined  a plan 
of  revolt,  and  hammered  it  in  while  an 
enthusiasm  unusual  to  the  dull  male  was 
still  current  from  the  fire  of  her  words. 

For  more  than  a year  she  traveled, 
from  district  to  district,  inspiring  and  or- 
ganizing. At  the  end  of  that  time  virtually 
five  hundred  million  males  were  assigned 
individual  duties  in  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  coup  d’etat,  and  had  a vi- 
ciously flaming  enthusiasm  to  perform  it. 
The  cataclysm  was  to  start  at  ten  in  the 
morning  of  the  ninth  of  November.  Pre- 
parations had  been  made  by  the  exactly 
informed  governmental  council  of  the 
women,  and  every  detail  of  an  irresistable 
counter-thrust  at  ten  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  of  November  was  arranged.  The 
males  were  smoulderingly  exultant.  The 
women  who  knew  were  cooly  satisfied. 
Nona  was  merely  very  weary. 


An  immense  pale  moon  glinted  on 
tumbling  rivers,  whitened  the  raw  bold 
Himalaya  peaks,  and  left  the  wooded 
foothills  dull  black  as  the  little  plane 
throbbed  on.  Nona  and  the  mechanic  who 
was  piloting  were  to  meet  the  transcon- 
tinental line  at  Peshwar.  It  was  the  fifth 
of  November.  Nona’s  over-tired  nerves 
were  relaxed  by  the  wan  quietness  of  the 
night.  Oddly  enough,  she  noticed  that  the 
shoulders  of  the  male  piloting  there  in 
front  of  her  were  not  the  bowed,  hope- 
less, shoulders  of  the  representative  male, 
but  were  straight,  proud  shoulders.  She 
unaccountably  wished  he  would  turn  so 
she  would  see  his  face.  Presently  the  en- 
gine began  to  miss.  It  stopped.  They  land- 
ed in  a little  poppy  field  and  nosed  over 
quite  easily  into  a ditch.  Nona’s  dungaree 
shirt  was  ripped  down  the  side  and  the 
pilot,  first  solicitious  of  his  passenger’s 
welfare,  climbed  out  and  recognized  her 
sex.  She  was  vaguely  surprised  that  she 
did  not  seem  to  care.  The  face  of  the  pilot 
had  had  given  her  a new  and  joyous  feel- 
ing. She  looked  at  him  and  was  happy.  In 
a detached  sort  of  way  she  decided  this 
was  love;  a feeling  she  had  read  of  in 
classic  literature.  They  talked. 

He  thought  an  inherent  sense  of  justice 
had  motivated  her,  a woman,  to  lead  the 
movement  against  her  sex.  His  simplicity 
appeared  lovable  to  her  subtly  analytical 
mind.  She  felt  cheapened  by  her  actual 
position.  Her  weariness,  the  moonlight, 
the  utterly  novel  emotions  of  self-abase- 
ment and  admiration  for  a male  combined 
against  logic  and  duty.  Next  morning  she 
ordered  the  revolt  to  begin  at  ten  the 
morning  of  November  eighth. 

It  succeeded  most  effectively. 

The  pilot  professed  a great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  Nona.  He  married,  however,  a 
fluffy  blonde  girl  he  came  across  at  the 
loot  of  Teheran,  a girl  who  was  rather 
prettier  than  Nona  had  been  in  dirty  dun- 
garees. 


The  Modern  Attitude  Toward 
Darwin’s  Theory  of  Evolution 

by 

Harrison  F.  English 


IN  expressing  the  modern  attitude 
toward  a scientific  theory  such  as 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  divide  the  topic  into  two  parts: 
the  first  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
temporary scientists  on  the  subject;  and 
the  second,  expressing  the  public  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  The  public  opinion  of 
a scientific  subject,  in  many  instances,  is 
very  unlike  the  scientific  opinion  of  that 
subject.  The  controversy  about  evolution 
quickly  became  much  more  public  than 
any  controversy  of  equal  seriousness  had 
been  for  many  generations  because  of  its 
practical  novelty  and  the  profound  im- 
portance of  the  teaching  itself. 

Introductory  to  the  first  part,  dealing 
with  the  modern  scientific  attitude  toward 
Darwin’s  theory,  1 will  give  a brief  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  Darwin’s  time. 

The  idea  of  the  evolution  or  organism 
is  very  old,  glimpses  of  it  appearing  in 
the  ancient  Greek  philosophies.  However, 
Darwin  and  Lamarck  are  the  two  out- 
standing figures  in  the  history  of  evolu- 
tion. Lamarck,  the  great  French  natural- 
ist, formulated,  in  the  age  preceding  Dar- 
win’s, a rather  fantastic  theory  of  evolu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  environment.  La- 
marck aroused  attention  to  the  probability 
of  changes  in  the  organic,  as  well  as  in  the 
inorganic  world,  according  to  the  strength- 
ening belief  that  nature  is  guided  by  law, 
and  not  by  miraculous  interposition. 
“With  respect  to  the  means  of  modifica- 
tion, he  attributed  something  to  the  direct 


action  of  the  physical  conditions  of  life, 
something  to  the  crossing  of  already  exist- 
ing forms,  and  much  to  use  and  disuse, 
that  is  to  the  effects  of  habit.’’  Darwin 
was  the  first  to  establish  evolution  on  a 
scientific  basis.  He  attributed  evolution  to 
"natural  selection”  or  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest,  ” and  also  acknowledge  that  there 
may  be  other  factors  responsible  for  evo- 
lution. In  addition,  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Darwin  for  the  introduction  of 
the  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  for  the  view 
that  competition  is  essential  for  progress. 

At  the  present  time  “natural  selection  ” 
is  considered  as  an  important  factor  of  or- 
ganic evolution,  but  other  factors  have 
also  been  found  to  play  an  invaluable 
part  in  their  contribution  to  evolution. 
Heredity;  mutation,  a change  in  the  un- 
hybridized germplasm  of  any  strain 
which  is  characterized  by  the  acquisition 
or  loss  of  one  or  more  unit  characters;  or- 
thogenesis. variation  which  in  successive 
generations  of  an  organism  follows  some 
particular  line  of  development,  evolving 
some  new  type  irrespective  of  “natural 
selection  ” or  any  other  external  factors; 
factors  arising  from  the  life  history  or  the 
individual  experiences  of  an  organism; 
and  most  probably  environment,  are  the 
other  factors  responsible  for  organic  evo- 
lution. 

In  regard  to  the  stand  of  the  foremost 
contemporary  biologists  on  evolution,  1 
can  neither  make  a list  of  those  scientists 
opposed  to  evolution  nor  of  those  scien- 
tists for  it,  as  the  former  would  leave  me 
without  a name,  and  the  latter  would  cat- 
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alogue  my  essay.  The  contemporary  biol- 
ogists accept  evolution  as  the  best  explan- 
ation of  the  development  of  species. 

Public  opinion  regarding  evolution,  as 
developed  from  Darwin’s  theory,  is  what 
we  are  the  most  concerned  with,  though 
the  public  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  it 
is  upon  many  subjects,  may  be  of  little 
value.  Public  opinion  is,  to  a large  extent, 
controlled  by  newspapers  and  magazines 
whose  foremost  object  is,  not  to  interpret 
technicalities  to  the  people,  but  to  write 
up  stories  of  selling-interest.  The  public 
may  be  classed  into  several  groups  ac- 
cording to  their  stand  on  evolution.  First, 
those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  theory 
and  who  seldom  know  of  or  are  affected 
by  any  great  discoveries.  Second,  those 
people  who  do  not  know  enough  about 
evolution  to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  but 
who  are  willing  to  be  convinced  one  way 
or  another.  Third,  those  people  who  are 
bitterly  against  the  theory  because  it  dis- 
turbs their  religious  convictions.  And 
fourth,  those  fortunate  intelligent  people 
whose  religious  training  has  not  been  dog- 
matized and  who  experience  no  resisting 
reaction  to  the  acceptance  of  theories  of 
convincing  evidence. 

The  public  opinion  toward  evolution 
has,  in  recent  years,  been  manifested  in 
many  ways.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
expressions  was  brought  out  in  the  trial  in 
Tennessee  of  John  Thomas  Scopes,  who 
was  accused  of  breaking  the  state  law  pro- 
hibiting the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the 
public  schools.  The  trial  did  not  create, 
but  revealed,  a condition,  which  not  only 
exists  in  Tennessee,  but  in  all  the  southern 
states,  which  constitute  the  Bible  belt. 
They  form  the  breeding-ground  of  the 
throw-back  type  from  whence  the  relig- 
ious disease  of  Fundamentalism  is  spread- 
ing. But,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when  two 
vitally  opposed  schools  of  thought  meet 
in  conflict,  there  was  much  smoke  and 
dust  of  battle,  many  grevious  wounds,  but 


very  little  advance  toward  a reconciliation 
of  views.  The  trial  probably  represented 
the  most  interesting  conflict  between  lib- 
eralism and  conservatism  of  modern 
times.  Two  of  America’s  greatest  orators 
were  brought  face  to  face,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  the  statesman,  and  Clarence 
Darrow,  the  great  criminal  lawyer.  Had 
the  cause  of  liberalism  been  supported  by 
a more  conciliatory  figure  than  Darrow, 
by  a man  who  could  understand  that  fun- 
damentalism is  a natural  result  of  a cer- 
tain environmental  setting, — the  cause  of 
the  present  day  liberalism  would  have 
been  more  greatly  advanced. 

Another  important  manifestation  of  the 
difference  in  opinion  of  the  evolution  the- 
ory was  exhibited  by  the  “fundamental” 
controversy  which  recently  flared  up  and 
caused  the  passage  of  a law  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  forbidding  the  teaching  of 
evolution  in  the  public  schools,  discrim- 
inations to  be  shown  against  instructors 
believing  in  evolution  in  Florida,  Texas, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
and  much  agitation  in  a number  of  other 
states.  Societies  have  been  organized  to 
fight  evolution.  One  of  them,  “The  Bible 
Crusaders  and  Defenders  of  the  Faith,”  is 
heavily  financed  by  George  F.  Washburn, 
a “quiet.  God-fearing  business  man”  of 
Boston.  This  society  is  also  backed  by  the 
protagonists  of  the  Bryan  Memorial  Uni- 
versity in  Tennessee.  It  is  said  that  they 
contemplate  a home  in  Florida  for  those 
who  grow  old  in  the  war  against  evolu- 
tion. Another  anti-evolution  society,  “The 
Supreme  Kingdom,  ” was  launched  at  At- 
lanta by  Edward  Young  Clarke,  Imper- 
ial Wizard  Emeritus  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and  Roscoe  Carpenter,  a prominent  In- 
diana Klansman. 

“Fundamentalism  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  those  whose  religious  beliefs, 
whether  they  are  true  or  whether  they  are 
not  true,  are  based  on  the  dogma  of  the 
verbal  inerrancy  of  the  Bible.  Fundamen- 
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talism  does  not  get  down  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion.  It  is  weak  in  faith; 
wanting  in  charity;  lacking  in  veracity; 
and  has  no  great  building  program  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

“One  sometimes  wonders  whether  the 
achievements  of  science,  often  so  pain- 
fully attained,  are  really  secure  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.”  It  does  not  take 
much  foresight  to  see  the  possible  harm 
of  putting  to  public  vote  questions  of 
which  the  public  is  so  little  informed.  I 
doubt  greatly  if  the  founders  of  the  state 
ever  intended  that  the  progress  of  science 
be  limited  by  legislation.  One  good  point 
about  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity  is  that 
the  public  does  not  know  enough  about  it 
to  raise  an  objection. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  real 
objections  to  the  acceptance  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.  Why  has  there  been  such  a 
misunderstanding  between  evolution  and 
religion?  Evolution,  as  a theory  based 
upon  scientific  research,  is  a product  of 
scientific  investigation.  What  are  the  aims 
of  science?  What  are  the  aims  of  religion? 
Do  the  two  conflict?  “The  purpose  of 
science  is  to  develop,  without  prejudice  or 
preconception  of  any  kind,  a knowledge 
of  the  facts,  the  laws,  and  the  processes 
of  nature.”  In  other  words,  the  purpose 
of  science  is  to  better  man’s  material  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of  reli- 
gion is  “to  develop  the  consciences,  the 
ideals,  and  the  aspirations  of  mankind.  ” 
Each  has  his  own  sphere.  Yet  one  should 
keep  pace  with  the  other.  In  fact,  religion, 
as  the  ideal,  should  keep  a step  ahead  of 
science.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  the  fact 
that  science  is  a pace  ahead  of  religion. 
Religion  is  based  upon  the  faith  which,  in 
most  intances,  is  manifested  in  the  wor- 
ship of  an  almighty  God.  It  is  natural  that 
man  conceive  his  deity  as  the  ruler  of  all 
that  he  knows  to  exist.  For  many  people, 
however,  adhere  to  the  God  of  their  fath- 
ers, the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth;  but  we 


must  now  conceive  God,  if  he  is  to  re- 
main almighty,  as  the  ruler  of  the  entire 
universe  and  all  creation  as  we  know  it  to- 
day. One  can  perhaps  understand,  in 
view  of  the  ignorance  existing  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  how  misguided  religious  leaders 
placed  religion  upon  a false  basis  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  very  foundation  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  certain 
scientific  facts.  But  this  alone  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  friction  between  religion  and 
science.  Science,  as  well  as  religion,  has 
at  times  been  misrepresented  by  certain 
individuals.  This  facts  has  been  the  cause 
of  a great  deal  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  science  and  religion,  but  many  of 
the  differences,  in  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible.  For  thousands 
of  years  man  has  had  no  meaning  for  the 
words  “make  ” and  “create”  other  than 
that  they  meant  to  bring  into  existence 
with  one’s  hands  in  a few  minutes,  hours, 
or  days.  So  when  the  theory  of  evolution 
appeared  with  the  doctrine  that  making 
and  creating  occupied  untold  ages,  and 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
God  made  things  with  his  hands  and  fing- 
ers, but  through  the  medium  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  it  was  not  surprising  that  some 
people  should  look  upon  this  view  of 
things  as  contrary  to  the  Bible  and  a de- 
nial of  its  truth  and  value. 

Darwinism  has  brought  about  the  ne- 
cessary scientific  study  of  religions.  No 
one  will  deny  that  religion  is  a spiritual 
expression  and  will  remain  primarily  in 
that  capacity;  but  in  addition,  religion 
should  be  made  rational  and  religious 
knowledge  should  be  scientifically  accu- 
mulated. If  religion  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
natural  science,  we  must  start  with  a care- 
ful collection  of  facts  illustrating  the  orig- 
in, growth,  and  decay  of  religion.  I be- 
lieve in  the  scientific  method.  I believe 
evolution.  I believe  that  science  and  reli- 
gion may  be  conciliated.  “I  believe  in 
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God  just  as  firmly  as  any  man  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  but  I am  not  going  to 
ignore  the  plain  lessons  that  nature 
spreads  before  me. ’’  “Science,  knowledge 
and  investigation  should  be  free.  You 
must  not  make  hypocrites  of  our  authors 
and  teachers.  You  must  not  strait-jacket 
the  human  mind.” 

Dr.  Andrew  White,  who  is  certainly  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  tells  us  that  doc- 
trine of  evolution  is  no  more  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  Church  than  is  the 
Copernican  theory  or  that  of  Galileo.  Re- 
ligion is  indispensable.  Science  is  essen- 
tial for  progress.  Surely  religious  faith 
would  not  long  survive  if  man  failed  to 
progress,  if  he  came  no  nearer  to  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness.  It  is  still  more 
evident  that  two  essential  procedures  can- 
not be  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
Therefore  let  us  take  evolution,  and  see 
in  what  ways  it  is  considered  to  affect  our 
religion.  And  let  us  remember,  before  we 
draw  our  conclusions  as  to  whether 
science  and  religion  are  conciliable,  that 
human  investigation  has  the  tendency  to 
swing  disproportionally  in  one  direction 
after  having  been  too  long  held  in  anoth- 
er. The  exposition  of  religious  dogma- 
tisms, pretentions,  and  false  teachings  has 


led  people  to  believe  that  science  and  re- 
ligion are  irreconcilable.  But  when  all  of 
the  pit-falls  are  removed  in  which  the 
struggling  mind  is  apt  to  fall,  I believe 
that  we  find  that  evolution  not  only  ex- 
plains the  development  of  the  organic 
and  inroganic  worlds  and  the  social  de- 
velopment of  man,  but  that  in  addition  it 
is  an  asset  to  our  religious  faith.  The  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis  offers  more  for  the 
future.  If  we  have  come  all  the  way  to 
our  present  state  from  a pinch  of  proto- 
plasm, there  is  no  limit  to  the  goal  which 
we  may  reasonably  attain  in  the  future. 
The  evolution  theory  lends  greater  dig- 
nity to  man.  We  are  not  the  servants  of  a 
fickle  master,  but  have  become  what  we 
are  regardless  of  our  ancestry.  “Here  for 
the  first  time,  the  hope  and  the  firm  be- 
lief, so  widely  entertained  in  all  stages  of 
man’s  intellectual  apprenticeship,  that  the 
good,  or  creative,  agents  would  ultimately 
triumph  over  evil,  was  unconsciously 
placed  on  a firm  foundation.  For  we  now 
see,  what  was  so  clearly  perceived  in  the 
first  excitement  of  the  discovery,  that  evo- 
lution has  no  meaning  if  it  is  not  a per- 
petual demonstration  of  the  slow  but  cu- 
mulative triumph  of  right,  or  creative 
forces.  ” 


AAA 


What  a Goldfish  Thinks  About 

by 

Bernard  I.  Basch 


I PLATO,  knowing  that  my  physical 
self  is  about  to  perish,  and  I,  Plato, 
y believing  in  the  reincarnation  of  the 
soul  in  successive  bodies,  do  herewith  be- 
gin the  chronicles  concerning  the  abode 
of  my  soul  in  its  flight  into  the  realm  of 
the  Ideal  of  Ideals.  As  I feel  myself 
growing  faint,  I think  of  the  past  human 
dwelling  of  my  soul  and  wonder  what  will 
be  my  next  wretched  entity.  I am  becom- 
ing weaker,  weaker,  still  weaker — now  a 
vast  darkness  with  oppressive  weight  and 
finally  lethargy. 

How  long  I have  been  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Nil,  I do  not  know,  but  I am  convinced 
that  the  theory,  propounded  by  me  in  my 
human  life  that  the  soul  is  reborn  after 
ten  thousand  years  of  physical  nothing- 
ness, has  held  true.  Gradually  I am  ac- 
quiring my  senses.  Everything  about  me 
is  cold  and  dreary.  All  is  quiet,  and  a 
dull  grey  light  seeks  to  enter  my  eyes.  As 
I become  more  sensitive,  1 hear  queer 
swishing  and  gurgling  sounds.  I look 
about  and  see  humans  of  tall,  thin  struc- 
ture. I move  forward  to  greet  them,  but 
my  head  strikes  against  something  hard 
anad  slippery.  What  strange  sensations 
my  movements  bring  me!  I try  to  speak, 
but  of  no  avail.  1 flap  my  arms  up  and 
down,  but  all  of  me  rises  and  falls.  I am 
bewildered,  but  I try  to  understand  all 
this  uncanny  situation,  for  1 know  that  I 
am  in  a new  life.  I look  at  myself,  and — 
by  the  stubble  of  Socrates — 1 am  a fish, 
a gold  fish!  Is  this  my  reward  for  The 
Sophistes,  The  Phaedrus,  and  The  Repub- 
lic? 

1 resign  myself  to  my  fate  and  hope  for 


the  best.  I quickly  become  adapted  to  my 
surroundings  and  to  my  new  self.  I find 
that  I can  go  forward,  upward,  and  down- 
ward by  moving  my  arms,  and  that  1 
can  guide  my  direction  by  moving  my 
legs.  Arms  and  legs  do  I call  these  deli- 
cate tissues?  Ah,  but  I must  not  be  dis- 
contented because  it  is  my  own  fault,  hav- 
ing myself  brought  forth  this  theory  of 
the  soul  reincarnation.  I pray,  however, 
that  this  will  be  the  worst  existence  that 
my  pour  soul  will  have  to  endure.  Well, 
why  worry  about  my  future  lives?  I might 
as  well  make  the  best  of  this  one.  Feel- 
ing hungry,  I search  for  food,  and,  find- 
ing some  sand-like  bits  floating  about,  I 
hastily  gobble  some  down.  It  tastes  very 
good,  but  I can  eat  only  two  little  pieces, 
my  little  stomach  is  not  able  to  hold  more. 
Not  satisfied  with  my  meal,  but  being  un- 
able to  do  anything  about  it,  1 swim 
around  for  a while  gazing  at  the  space 
outside  my  glass  prison.  What  a queer 
lot  these  humans  are!  Their  actions  are 
mechanical  and  without  grace.  I can 
hear  them  speak,  but  they  speak  a strange 
tongue  and  I do  not  understand  them. 
All  I can  do  is  to  interpret  their  actions, 
and  I believe  they  are  unhappy  and  mis- 
erable. Why,  I do  not  know.  Maybe  I 
should  be  glad  after  all  that  I am  a gold 
fish.  I have  no  earthly  cares  or  desires. 
All  I need  to  do  is  to  swim,  swim,  float, 
float,  and  doze.  Dozing  is  my  chief  pas- 
time. In  fact,  I spend  almost  all  of  my 
time  in  dozing  and  in  phantasy.  At  times 
1 eat  a morsel  or  two.  For  a long  time 
however,  I have  found  no  food,  and  my 
thoughts  are  troubled.  What  was  the 
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source  of  my  food,  and  why  is  there  no 
more  of  it?  Furthermore,  an  animal  sim- 
ilar to  the  cat  of  my  former  existence  has 
been  loitering  around  the  bowl  and  casts 
hungry  eyes  at  me.  Does  he  mean  to  de- 
vour me?  If  he  should,  would  my  physi- 
cal death  be  horrible?  What  matter,  any- 
way, for  my  soul  would  again  be  reborn. 
By  the  brooms  of  Xantippe,  what  are 


those  strange,  booming  sounds?  Ye  gods, 
the  bowl  is  broken!  The  water  is  running 
out,  and  the  heat  is  becoming  fierce.  I 
gasp  to  breath,  but  I am  stiffled  and 
roasted.  My  mind  is  reeling,  and  the  heav- 
ens are  aflame.  All  becomes  black  and 
void.  I try  to  gather  my  thoughts  togeth- 
er, but  my  brain  is  blank  and  dull.  I am 
losing  myself — where  do  I go  from  here? 
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More  Facts  About  Lehigh 

by 

Alumnus 


Dr.  Harry  M.  Ullmann,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  is  the 
oldest  member  of  the  faculty  in 
point  of  service.  He  has  been  a member 
of  the  Chemistry  Department  since  1 894. 

Other  oldtimers  on  the  faculty,  their 
present  positions,  and  the  years  in  which 
they  came  to  Lehigh  are:  John  H.  Og- 
burn.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  As- 
tronomy, 1895;  Winter  L.  Wilson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering,  1897;  Charles 
J.  Goodwin,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek,  1 899 ; and  Howard  J.  Eckfeldt, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Mining  Engin- 
eering, 1900. 

The  librarian  on  the  ocean  liner  George 
Washington  when  it  carried  President 
Wilson  to  France  in  1919,  was  Howard 
S.  Leach  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Lucy  Packer  Linderman  Library. 

Henry  S.  Drinker,  President  Emeritus 
of  Lehigh,  was  born  in  Hong  Kong,  China, 
and  lived  in  China  until  he  was  eight  years 
old. 

Regular  Sunday  services  were  once 
held  in  Packer  chapel. 

The  lights  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Library  are  controlled  from  a switch  lo- 
cated on  the  east  end  of  the  building.  To 
go  from  the  Gallery  to  the  switch,  one 
who  does  not  have  a master  key  must  go 
down  to  the  first  floor,  through  the  lobby, 
and  up  the  east  staircase. 

Lehigh  has  had  but  six  presidents  in  its 


sixty-seven  years  of  existence.  The  pres- 
idents were: 

1.  Henry  Coppee;  West  Point  gradu- 
ate, soldier,  and  professor  of  literature; 
became  president  of  Lehigh  in  1 866.  In 
1874  he  resigned  from  the  presidency  but 
remained  at  Lehigh  as  professor  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  International  and  Consti- 
tutional Law,  and  Philosophy  of  History 
until  his  death,  March  21,  1895. 

2.  John  M.  Leavitt;  lawyer,  minister, 
professor;  served  as  President  of  Lehigh 
from  1875  to  1879  and  then  resigned  to 
become  President  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Maryland. 

3.  Robert  A.  Lamberton;  lawyer  and 
Lehigh  trustee  1871  to  1880;  became 
President  of  Lehigh  in  1 880  and  served 
until  his  death  in  1893. 

4.  Thomas  M.  Drown;  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine, Professor  of  Chemistry,  served  at 
President  of  Lehigh  from  1895  until  his 
death,  November  16,  1904. 

5.  Henry  S.  Drinker;  Mining  Engineer 
and  Lawyer;  President  of  Lehigh  from 
1905  until  January  1921  when  he  re- 
signed to  return  to  private  life. 

6.  Charles  R.  Richards;  Mechanical 
Engineer,  Professor  and  College  Dean; 
has  served  as  the  head  of  Lehigh  since 

1922. 

Asa  Packer,  who  in  1865  had  enough 
money  to  found  Lehigh,  was  a “master  ” 
of  a canal  boat  on  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
ffuehanna  canal  in  1833.  “Master”  seems 
to  have  been  a polite  word  for  a mule 
driver. 
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Lehigh  was  formally  placed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  on  July  I,  1871.  So  far  as  Alum- 
nus can  discover  Lehigh  is  still  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  church. 

Brown  and  White  were  chosen  as  the 
colors  of  the  University  in  1875. 

Seniors  did  not  adopt  the  cap  and 
gown  until  1 889. 

The  Lehigh  Burr  was  chosen  as  the 
name  of  a college  publication  on  October 
2,  1881  along  with  the  motto,  “Don’t  sit 
on  me.  ’ 


M.  S.  and  T.  was  made  compulsory  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores  in  1920. 

The  Library  was  once  open  regularly 
on  Sundays  from  1 : 30  to  9 p.  m. 

When  Coppee  Hall  was  the  gymnasium, 
there  were  bowling  alleys  in  the  base- 
ment. When  Drown  Hall  was  erected,  al- 
leys were  erected  in  the  basement  there; 
these  were  removed  when  the  cafeteria 
was  installed  in  1926. 

Dr.  Raymond  C.  Bull,  head  of  the  Stu- 
dents’ Health  Service,  was  a major  in  the 
army  when  he  was  retired. 


Are  You  Good  Looking? 

by 

Hayden  E.  Norwood 


Are  you  a handsome  youth,  hon- 
ored reader,  or  are  you  the  hu- 
man replica  of  a gargoyle?  Do 
you  possess  pulchritude  that  stirs  feminine 
blood  to  a frenzy,  or  are  you  just  another 
commonplace  chap  whom  the  girls  endure 
for  monetary  reasons  only? 

Before  replying  to  this  intimate  and 
rather  intriguing  question,  honored  read- 
er, we  advise  that  you  pause  for  a moment 
and  assume  a san  and  judicious  attitude. 
The  question  is  not  a simple  one  — far 
from  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  sages  need  not 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  but  an  open 
and  unbiased  mind  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. You  must,  if  possible,  bring  the 
clear  cool  light  of  philosophy  to  illumin- 
ate you  in  answering  it. 

Reader,  we  suspect  you  of  thoughts 
unworthy  of  a truth-seeking  philosopher! 
While  perusing  the  above  paragraphs  you 
have  been  telling  yourself  in  your  inner 
soul  that  you  are  good  looking  and  so  the 
question  is  easy  to  answer.  Or  why  did 
you  think  so  affectionately  of  your  look- 
ing-glass as  though  it  were  a friend  to  back 
you  up  in  your  vai  nthought?  Since  you 
are  incapable  of  bringing  a student’s  ana- 
lyletical  mind  to  solve  the  problem,  we 
must  abandon  you  and  go  to  the  sinuous 
road  to  truth  alone. 

¥ » 

Somewhat  harsh,  certainly,  was  our 
spurning  of  the  reader  and  our  decision  to 
answer  the  question  alone.  But  he  thought 
of  his  looking-glass — as  though  he  could 
solve  such  an  abstruse  problem  in  a man- 
ner so  simple  and  so  liable  to  fallacy! 
Did  not  the  wise  man  say  “Every  man 


finds  favor  in  his  own  mirror  ” ? And  will 
not  he,  the  honored  reader,  be  most  ir- 
revocably convinced  that  he  is  charming 
when  he  looks  into  his  mirror?  We  asked 
him  to  be  unprejudiced;  when  he  be- 
thought himself  of  his  reflection  he 
showed  himself  as  incapable  of  nonparti- 
zan  judgment  as  Narcissus  himself. 

* * !f’ 

Now  that  we  have  dealt  the  death 
stroke  to  vain  readers,  let  us  proceed  to 
disseminate  the  harsh  and  thorny  truth. 
The  fact  is  (O  Tragedy!)  that  those  who 
are  blessed  with  beauty  may  never  know 
it,  and  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  have  big 
noses  and  green  eyes  may  dwell  perpet- 
ually in  the  illusion  that  stately  charm  is 
theirs.  In  other  words,  and  with  less  ver- 
biage, we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  are 
good-looking. 

We  came  into  the  world  with  this  face 
of  ours  and  it  has  confronted  us  at  every 
mirror  from  the  first  dim  glimmerings  of 
memory  down  to  the  present.  We  know 
every  line  and  haid  upon  it.  We  have  been 
with  it  so  long  that  we  are  blind  to  its 
calue  in  the  eyes  of  others.  We  are  vastly 
prejudiced  in  its  favor  because  it  is  ours. 
We  were  reconciled  to  it  long  before  our 
years  of  judgment  came  upon  us.  But 
how  do  we  know  it  possesses  charm? 

We  cannot  trust  the  mirror  for  we  have 
seen  it  deceive  too  many  fellows.  Did  you 
ever  have  a colosally  ugly  fellow  for  a pal 
or  a roommate,  a good  chap  of  course, 
but  a regular  pithecanthropus  erectus 
(ape-man)  as  far  as  beauty  was  con- 
cerned? Of  course  you  have  — we  a 1 1 
have.  And  did  he  not  spend  a fair  amount 
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of  time  before  his  mirror,  shaving  care- 
fully and  putting  every  individual  hair  of 
his  head  just  so?  Did  he  not  cast  side- 
long glances  at  his  uncouth  face  with  a 
satisfied  twirl  to  to  his  eye  as  he  walked 
past  a mirror  or  the  plate  glass  window  of 
a department  store?  Of  course  he  did. 

And  we  did  not  hold  it  against  him;  he 
was  a prince  of  a chap  so  why  pick  on  him 
for  admiring  himself  even  though  he  had 
a caricature  of  a face!  We  could  make  al- 
lowances for  human  weaknesses  of  such  a 
harmless  sort.  We  knew  in  our  secret 
hearts,  too,  that  we  admired  ourselves  a 
bit  now  and  then  (and  added  that  of 


course  we  were  good-looking.)  We 
thought  of  him  as  a good  fellow  enough 
but  a little  mistaken  in  the  sex-appeal  line. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. How  are  we  to  know  whether  we  are 
in  the  same  skiff  with  this  good  fellow  or 
not — this  paragon  among  apes?  Indeed, 
how  are  we  to  know  whether  or  not  this 
fellow  is  not  ourselves?  Deuce  take  it, 
are  we  Barrymores  or  glorified  ant-eat- 
ers! Hideous  thought,  certainly,  but,  O 
Venus  Goddess  of  Beauty,  what  did  the 
sage  say?  “Every  man  finds  favor  in  his 
own  mirror!” 


INTROSPECTION 

When  shall  I know  myself, — 

A vacillating  creature 

Who  now  is  madly,  wildly  happy; 

Yet  soon  will  sink 
Into  the  gloomy  depths? 

A word,  a thought. 

Just  one  of  nature’s  works 

Will  raise  me 

To  the  pinnacles  of  joy: 

The  same  may  make  me  sad. 

Frances  E.  Nemzek. 
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Brown  and  White 


by 

James  B.  Rather  Jr. 

TO  many  students  at  Lehigh,  the 
Brown  and  White  is  merely  a sheet 
containing  printed  words  which  is 
thrown  before  them  twice  a week  wheth- 
er they  want  it  or  not.  Some,  however, 
peruse  it  carefully,  appreciate  its  editor- 
ials, and  send  it  home  to  their  parents. 
But  regardless  of  whether  a student  reads 
it  diligently  or  merely  tosses  it  aside  with 
a glance,  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
voked if  suddenly  it  ceased  to  appear. 
The  Brown  and  White  has  a definite  place 
in  Lehigh  student  life. 

Most  students  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  organization  of  Lehigh’s  news- 
paper. It  is  true  that  some  are  not  in  the 
slightest  interested  in  the  subject.  These, 
doubtless  have  already  stopped  reading 
this  article.  TTie  Brown  and  White  is, 
without  a doubt,  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
business  organization  on  the  campus.  Men 
working  for  the  paper  receive  not  only  ex- 
perience in  journalism,  but  also  are 
trained  along  executive  lines.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  college  newspapers  in  which  a 
student  receives  promotion  because  of  his 
native  ability  rather  than  because  of  pres- 
sure resulting  from  political  influence. 

It  requires  real  work  to  be  a successful 
Brown  and  White  man,  but  those  who  are 
truly  interested  in  it  consider  this  work 
a pleasure.  As  a reporter,  a student’s  ex- 
periences are  numerous,  pleasant  and 
broadening.  He  learns  about  the  inner 
workings  of  the  university.  He  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  professors,  acquires 
the  knack  of  meeting  people  and  of  asking 
them  questions  in  an  inoffensive  manner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  experience 


on  Lehigh’s  newspaper  is  beneficial. 

Let  us  consider  the  hypothetical  case 
of  one  Johnny  Jones  who  we  will  call  the 
average  freshman  who  enters  Lehigh. 
Perhaps,  he  has  had  no  previous  exper- 
ience in  the  field  of  journalism.  He  arrives 
at  Lehigh  knowing  nothing  about  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Brown  and  White.  Per- 
chance, during  rushing  season  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  a Brown  and  White  man 
who  persuades  him  to  go  out  for  news- 
paper work  while  at  Lehigh.  Johnny  is  a 
bashful  sort,  rather  retiring  and  slightly 
skeptical  regarding  his  literary  ability,  but 
he  decides  to  try  his  luck. 

He,  therefore,  signs  up  for  the  Brown 
and  White,  learning  that  it  is  a rather  large 
paper  operating  with  a staff  of  approxi- 
mately a hundred  students.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  our  friend  Johnny  decides  to  go 
in  for  the  editorial  work  rather  than  for 
the  business  staff  of  the  paper.  He  be- 
comes, accordingly,  a reporter. 

The  news  staff  of  the  Brown  and  White 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  One  division 
publishes  the  Tuesday  paper  and  the 
other  the  Friday  issue.  A news  editor  is 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  news  report- 
ers. There  are  two  news  editors,  one  for 
each  issue.  These  men  are  present  in  the 
Brown  and  White  office  two  evenings  a 
week.  There  is  one  sporting  editor  who 
supervises  all  of  the  work  done  by  the 
sports  department  and  who  is  present  four 
evenings  a week  in  that  capacity.  It  is 
with  these  men  that  Johnny  is  most  con- 
cerned. However,  in  order  to  trace  this 
average  career  and  to  outline  the  aver- 
age experiences  of  this  individual,  let  us 
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place  him  in  one  particular  department 
for  the  time  being.  Acordingly,  we  dub 
him  herewith  a news  reporter. 

Johnny  enters  the  Brown  and  White 
office  for  the  first  time  and  finds  to  his 
surprise  that  it  looks  like  a real  newspaper 
office.  He  had  not  expected  that.  He  no- 
tices that  everyone  is  busy  doing  some- 
thing. Some  are  pounding  away  on  the 
typewriters,  while  others  are  busy  copy- 
reading or  writing  headlines.  He  takes  a 
seat  in  the  back  of  the  room  secretly  hop- 
ing that  no  one  will  notice  him.  Suddenly 
the  crisp  voice  of  the  news  editor  calls.  Is 
there  a John  Jones  here?  Gee,  the  fellow 
sounds  hard,  Johnny  thinks  to  himself  as 
he  answers,  “Yes  sir.  I’m  here. ’’ 

Stepping  up  to  the  news  editor’s  desk, 
Johnny  receives  his  first  assignment  which 
is  to  rewrite  an  article  from  a local  news- 
paper. Feeling  his  importance  for  the  first 
time,  he  returns  to  his  typewriter  and  after 
an  hour  of  pecking  away  on  that  machine 
presents  to  the  news  editor,  a 300-word 
article  on  the  subject  that  the  wife  of  pro- 
fessor so  and  so  has  a baby.  He  observes 
the  copy  pass  first  to  a copy  reader  and 
then  to  a rewrite  man.  The  latter  indi- 
vidual looks  at  it,  smiles,  goes  to  a type- 
writer and  returns  a moment  later  with 
a two  sentence  article  on  the  subject. 
Thus  is  Johnny  introduced  to  the  Brown 
and  White. 

Writing  a news  story  is  not  all  simpli- 
city. There  are  certain  requirements  of 
style  to  which  the  reporters  must  conform. 
In  fact,  there  is  a Brown  and  White  lab- 
oratory manual  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Articles  written  for  publication  in  Lehigh’s 
newspaper  must  pass  the  critical  eye  of 
the  news  editor.  Before  he  passes  judg- 
ment on  them,  however,  they  must  go 
through  the  hands  of  copy  readers,  assis- 
tant news  editors  and  rewrite  men.  These 
men  very  often  remain  in  the  office  until 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  get- 
ting the  copy  in  fit  condition  to  be  printed. 


Occasionally  the  news  editor  or  sporting 
editor  will  remain  on  the  job  all  night  de- 
spite the  fact  of  an  eight  o’clock  class. 
These  men  take  pride  in  their  work  and 
seek  to  avoid  as  many  errors  as  possible. 
The  average  student  at  Lehigh  does  not 
realize  how  much  effort  is  represented  in 
a single  issue  of  our  paper. 

Johnny  Jones  goes  through  six  months 
of  training  after  which  he  has  amassed  a 
reasonably  good  conception  of  how  to 
write  a news  story.  But  another  thing,  and 
just  as  important,  he  is  no  longer  quite 
the  same  bashful  chap  who  first  started  to 
work  for  the  Brown  and  White.  Why? 
The  reason  is  that  he  has  been  spending 
his  time  interviewing  professors,  has  at- 
tended lectures,  questioned  the  speakers, 
many  of  whom  were  prominent  men,  and 
in  general  has  gained  self  confidence. 
Johnny  knows  all  of  the  important  stu- 
dents at  Lehigh  too,  although  he  is  still 
only  a freshman.  They  say,  hello  Johnny, 
when  they  see  him  on  the  campus.  The 
dean  too,  smiles  and  nods  in  recognition 
to  him  as  he  passes.  So  why  should  John- 
ny be  shy  or  bashful?  He’s  becoming  an 
important  person — a reporter.  Surely  the 
prominent  campus  personalities  wish  to 
be  friendly  towards  him ! They  are 
pleased  to  have  nice  things  written  about 
themselves. 

Since  Johnny  Jones  is  an  average 
Brown  and  White  man  it  must  be  said  that 
at  the  end  of  six  months  on  the  paper  he 
begins  to  look  ahead  and  wonder  about 
the  executive  positions  on  the  paper.  He 
hopes  that  someday  he  may  be  news  edi- 
tor or  sporting  editor.  These  men,  he  ob- 
serves, are  no  longer  students  when  in  the 
newspaper  office,  but  instead  are  real 
business  executives.  They  are  respected 
by  the  reporters.  Their  orders  are  obeyed. 
There  is  very  little  horseplay  on  the 
Brown  and  White. 

Executive  position  on  the  Lehigh  pa- 
per are  secured  as  a result  of  competition. 
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After  Johnny  Jones  has  served  for  one 
year  as  a reporter,  he  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  an  executive  position.  The  competi- 
tions are  held  each  semester  and  are  con- 
tinued over  a period  of  one  half  the  term. 
The  crowning  achievement  for  a reporter 
is  to  be  elected  to  one  of  the  offices  on 
the  paper.  To  that  end,  all  Brown  and 
White  men  strive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Brown  and 
White  is  conducted  along  strictly  bus- 
iness lines,  there  exists  a definitely  friend- 


ly feeling  among  men  doing  this  work. 
Such  a feeling  is  built  up  when  men  work 
together  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  performing  a definite  task.  It  is 
hoped  that  as  a result  of  this  article  Le- 
high students  will  receive  a clearer  insight 
into  the  spirit  which  prevails  on  the 
Brown  and  White,  and  that  they  will  learn 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Lehigh’s  news- 
paper is  an  efficiently  organized  publica- 
tion well-deserving  their  utmost  respect 
and  support. 


Editorials 

(Continued  from  Page  2 I ) 


in  outside  reading,  which  would  benefit 
them  greatly  and  lead  them  to  achieve 
a broader  view  of  the  world,  far  more 
original  and  creative  than  a curriculum  of 
even  innumerable  electives  would  pro- 
duce. 

Thus  the  Carnegie  Comprehensives 
tend  to  show  that  the  exigencies  of  col- 


lege life  restrict  that  reading  which  yields 
a comprehensive  knowledge.  As  long  as 
the  American  college  is  ordered  on  a 
mass-production  basis  of  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  work  done  in  a given  time,  we  shall 
not  see  any  appreciable  improvement  in 
the  scope  of  comprehensive  knowledge 
after  a four-year  university  residence. 


Who  Does  Well  in  College? 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 


ditions  of  work  were  good;  but  there  was 
no  special  motivation. 

The  result  showed  that  the  freshmen, 
in  spite  of  their  extreme  fatigue  at  the 


time  of  taking  the  test,  had  produced 
twice  as  much  work  per  unit  of  time,  with 
equal  accuracy. 
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AMERICAN  HOTEL 

AND 

BUS  TERMINAL 

BUSSES 

Low  Travel  Rates  for  Everywhere 
“SEE  US” 

RESTAURANT 

Regular  Lunch  and  Dinner  — 50c 
(ala  Carte) 

Special  Rates  for  Students  Who  Will 
Take  Meals  Regularly 

ROOMS 

When  your  folks  or  friends  come  to  sec 
you.  Large,  comfortable  rooms.  Rates 
reasonable. 

BROAD  & NEW  STS.,  BETHLEHEM 
J.  R.  Bryden,  Prop. 


CATERING  TO  PARTIES  and  SOCIETIES 


440  WYANDOTTE  STEEET  Telephone  893  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 


Compliments 
— of — 

ZOLLINGER  HARNED  CO. 
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1 
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DIETRICH’S 

1 

1 

MOWRER’S 

Fraternity 

1 

P.ASTEURIZED 

1 HEATING  - PLUMBING 

MILK 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Mcllvain  Oil  Burners 

MOWRER-S  DAIRY 

15-17  West  Third  Street 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

E.  W.  Austin,  Prop. 

i 

1 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

OF 

i 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

UEATA  LUNCH  CAR 

2 1 8 West  Third  Street 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Messrs. 

Kurtz  - Pinter  - Sass 

Phone  2236 

Proprietors 
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C.  C.  WEISS 

1 

SUMMIT  STREET  j 

' COFFEE  SHOP  1 

Butter,  Eggs  and  Cheese  j 

1 

A Specialty  | 

LIGHT  LUNCH  ; 

DELICATESSEN 

FARM  — DOMESTIC 

CHEESE 

Near  Alumni  Memorial  Bldg.  I 

220  Summit  Street 

City  Market,  South  Side 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

1 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

OFFERS 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSES  IN 

HOTEL 

Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 

BETHLEHEM 

Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Physics 

FIREPROOF 

1 

Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 

THE  BEST  HOTEL 



in  the 

FOR  INFORMATION 

LEHIGH  VALLEY 

ADDRESS 

George  B.  Curtis,  Registrar  i 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

-••^43^.- 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest 
whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not. 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

DISPLAY  ROOMS— 

926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  TRUST  CO. 

GOSZTONYI  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  CO. 

BETHLEHEM  - PENNSYLVANIA 
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MORRISON’S 

(Founded  1894) 

32  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET  : : : : TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Known  for  Remarkable  Values  in  Women’s  and  Misses 
Wearing  Apparel  and  Millinery 

Special  Sales  Nou)  in  Effect 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  CO. 

30  - 32  E^t  Third  Street  ....  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  — PAINTS  and  VARNISHES 
SPORTING  GOODS  — GENTS  FURNISHINGS  — HARDWARE 
BATTERIES  — TIRES  — OIL  — RADIO 


Send  The  Review  Home  To  The  Folks 

$1 .00  per  Year 


Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


PLANTS 

BETHLEHEM  STEELTON  CAMBRIA  LEBANON  COATESVILLE 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Steelton,  Pa.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Coatesville,  Pa. 


LACKAWANNA 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND 
Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


HARLAN 
Wilmington,  Del 


McClinticMarshall  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WORKS 


CARNEGIE 
Carnegie,  Pa. 


LEETSDALE 
Leetsdale,  Pa. 


RANKIN 
Rankin,  Pa. 


POTTSTOWN 
Pottstown-,  Pa. 


STEELTON 
Steelton,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BUFFALO 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.' 


GARRIGUES 
Dunellen,  N.  J, 


HEDDEN 
Hillside,  N.  J. 


HAY 

Newark,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO  KENWOOD  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago,  111.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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